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POETRY. 
LINES 10 THE LOVED. 
“sweet one thy fate’s bequest 
birth and lowly name, 
hat upon thy prospects rest 
d be it so—yet, unforlorn 
Ao thy and heart confide; 
Earth’s purest love was never born 
Of gold or ancestorial pride. 


What blame though fortune’s fickle bow 
Has never lured thee to aspire? 

What startling guilt that thou dost owe 
‘Thy being to an erring sire? 

I could not love with fonder stress, 
Were wealth and grandeur thine alone; 

Nor could | prize thee aught the less, 
Were all that father’s shame thine own. 


Then, dearest, stay the frequent tear, 
And hush the hopeless sigh forlorn; 
Why should we heed detraction’s sneer, 
Or bow to pride’s imperial scorn? 
Since, like the friendless Genoese, 
When hope his darkling perils crowned, 
Our hearts mid tortane’s chartless seas, 
Love’s fresh and glorious world have found. 
Plead not thy dowerlessness—no wind 
Of all that roam the boundless sea, 
Walts from the shores of either Ind 
Gold, gems, or spicy stores for me; 
No lordly hall, no truited grove, — 
Nor pride of waving fields is mine; 
I, too,am poor inall butlove, 
Life’s noblest wealth, and that is thine! 


What need we more than earth can give, 
Though vast her varied treasures be? 
For me *twere more than joy to live, 
So I might only live tor thee; 
Ay, were it on the desert wild, 
In exile, friendlessness or thrall, 
By thy sweet loveliness beguiled, 
My own and only—all in all! 


TALES. 


his hair. These epithets, to be sure, still occur 
in Ireland, but far less frequently now than in 
the times of which we write, when Irish was the 
vernacular language of the country. It was for 
a reason similar to those just alleged, that John 
O‘Rorke was known as Lamh Laudher O' Rorke; 
he, as well as his forefathers for two or three 
generations, having been remarkable for pro- 
digious bodily strength and courage. The eve- 
ning was far advanced as O‘Rorke bent his steps 
to the orchard. The pale, but cloudless sun 
hung over the western hills, and shed upon the 
quiet gray fields that kind of tranquil radiance 
which in the opening of Summer, causes many 
a silent impulse of delight to steal into the heart. 
Lamh Laudher felt this; his step was slow, like 
that of a man who, without being capable of 
tracing those sources of enjoyment which the 
spirit absorbs from the beauties of external na- 
ture, has yet enough of uneducated taste and 
feeling within him, to partake of the varied feast 
which he presents. As he sauntered thus lei- 
surely along, he was met by a woman rather 
advanced in years, but still unusually stout and 
muscular, considering her age. She washabit- 
ed ina red woollen petticoat that reached but 
a short distance below the knee, leaving visible 
two stout legs, from which dangled a pair of red 
garters that bound up her coarse blue hose.— 
Her gown of blue worsted was pinned up, for 
it did not meet around her person, though it 
sat closely about her neck. Her grizzly red 
hair, turned up in front, was bound by a dowd 
cap without any border, a circumstance which, 
in addition to a red handkerchief, tied over it, 
and streaming about nine inches down the back, 
gave to her fout ensemble a wild and striking ex- 
pression. A short oaken staff, hooked under 
the hand, completed the description of her cos- 
tume. Even ona first glance there appeared 
to be something repulsive in her features, which 
had evidently been much exposed to sun and 


THE DEAD BOXER. 
AN IRISH LEGEND, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY.” 

[The reader in perusing the following Le- 
gend must have the kindness to surrender his 
imagination toa detail of circumstances that 
have but very few facts to support them. The 
story of the Dead Boxer I remember to have 
heard more than once, and I am certain that the 
custom of demanding a sum of money from the 
corporation of the town in which he happened 
to appear, is one of its component parts. With 
respect tothe mode of contest, I can only say, 
that a habit so barbarous as pugilism is, even at 
this day, was then incomparably more brutal; 
and the reader need not be surprised at the fact 
of the legitimate rules of that, which was not 
then knownas a “‘ science” having been depart- 
edfrom. At all events, neither Lamh Laud- 
her’s secret, nor the nature of the contest, are 
mine. I gave them precisely as they were de- 
tailed to me in the Legend. By the way I may 
observe, that accounts of such contests are not 
confined to Ireland alone, but are also to be met 
with in Scotland. } 

One evening in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century,—as nearly as we can conjecture 
the year might be that of 1720—sometime about 


the end of April, a young man named Lamh 
Laudher O‘Rorke,or the strong-handed O‘Rorke, 
was proceeding from his father’s house, with a 
stout oaken cudgel in his hand, towards an 
orchard that stood at the skirts of a County 
town, in a part of the kingdom which, for the 
Preeeate shall be nameless. Though known 

the epithet of Lamh Laudher, his Christian 
name was John; but in these times Jrish families 
of the same name were distinguished from each 
other by some term indicative of their natural 
disposition, physical power, complexion or 
figure. One, for instance, was called Parra 
Ghastha, or swift Paddy, from his fleetness of 
foot; another Shaun buie, or yellow Jack, from 
his bilious look; a third, Micaul More, or big 
Michael, from his uncommon size; anda fourth, 


Sheemus Ruah, or red James, from the colour of 


storm. By a closer inspection one might detect 
upon their hard angular outline, a character of 
cruelty and intrepidity. Though her large 
cheek-bones stood widely asunder, yet her gray 
piercing eyes were very near each other; her 
nose was short and sadly disfigured by a scar 
that run transversely across it, and her chin, 
though pointed, was also deficient in length.— 
Altogether, her whole person had something 
peculiar and marked about it—so much so, in- 
deed, that it were impossible to meet her with- 
out feeling she was a female of no ordinary cha- 
racter and habits. 

Lamh Laudher had been, as we have said, 
advancing slowly along the craggy road which 
led towards the town, when she issued from an 
adjoining cabin and approached him. ‘The mo- 
ment he noticed her he stood still, as if to let 
lier pass, and uttered one single exclamation of 
chagrin and anger. 

‘Ma shaughth milia mollach ort, a calliagh! 
My seven thousand curses on you for an old 
hag,’ said he, and having thus given vent to his 
indignation at her appearance, he began to re- 
trace his steps as if unwilling to meet her. 

* The son of yourfather needn’t lay the curse 
upon us so bitterly all out, Lamh Laudher!’ she 
exclaimed, pacing at the same time with vigor- 
ous steps until she overtook him. 

The young man looked at her maimed fea- 
tures, and, as if struck by some sudden recol- 
lection, appeared to feel regret for the hasty 
malediction he had uttered against her. ‘Nell 
M‘Collum,’ said he, ‘the word was rash; and the 
curse did not come from my heart. But, Nell, 
who is there that doesn’t curse you when they 
meet you? Isn’t it well known that to meet you 
's only another name for falling in wid bad luck. 
For my part I’d go fifty miles about rather than 
cross you, if I was bent on any business that my 
heart ’ud be in, or that I cared any thing about.’ 

‘And who brought the bad luck upon me 
first” asked the woman. ‘Wasn’t the hus- 
band of the mother that bore you? Wasn’t it 
his hand that disfigured me as you see, when | 
was widin a week of bein’ dacently married? 
Your father, Lamh Laudher, was the man that 
blasted my name, and makes it bitther upon 
the tongue of them that mintions it.’ 


‘And that was because he wouldn’t see one 
wid the blood of Lamh Laudher in his veins 
married to a woman that he had reason to think 
—I don’t like to say it, Nelly—but you know it 
is said that there was darkness and guilt, too, 
about the disappearin’ of your child. You ne- 
ver clear’d that up, but swore revenge night 
and day against my father, for only preventin’ 
you from bein’ the ruination of his cousin.— 
Many a time, too, since that, has he asked you 
in my own hearin’ what became of the hoy.’ 

The old woman stopped likegone who had 
unexpectedly trod with bare foot upon some- 
thing sharp enough to pierce the flesh to the 
bone, and even to grate against it. There was 
a strong, nay, a fearful anguish visible in what 
she felt. Her brows were wildly depressed 
from their natural position, her face became 
pale, her eyes glared upon O’Rorke as if he 
had planted a poisoned arrow in her breast; she 
seized him by the arm with a hard pinching 
grip, and looked up for two or three minutes in 
his face, with an appearance of distraction.— 
O’Rorke, who had never feared man, shrunk 
trom her touch, and shuddered under the influ- 
ence of what had been, scarcely without an ex- 
ception, called the ‘bad look.’ The crone held 
him tight, however, and there they stood, with 
their eyes fixed upon each other. From. the 
gaze of intense anguish, the countenance of 
Nell M’Collum began to change gradually to 
one of unmingled exultation; her brows were 
raised to their proper curves, her colour return- 
ed, the eye coruscated with a rapid and quiver- 
ing sense of delight, the muscles of her mouth 
played for a little, as if she strove to suppress 
a laugh;—at length O’Rorke hearda low gurg- 
ling sound proceed from her chest; it increas- 
ed; she pressed his arm more tightly, and in a 
loud burst of ferocious mirth, which she imme- 
diately subdued into a condensed shriek that 
breathed the very luxury of revenge, she said: 

*Lamh Laudher Oge, \isten: ax the fatherrof 
you, when you see him, what has become of his 
own child—of the first that ever God sent him- 
an’ listen agin—when he tells me what has be 
come of mine, Pil tell him what has become of 
his. Now goto Ellen—but before you go, let 
me cuggher in your ear that I’) blast you both. 
Vil make the Lamh Laudhers Lamh Lhugs. 
I'll make the strong arm weak afore I’ve done 
wid ’em.’ 

She struck the point of her stick against the 
pavement, until the iron ferule with which it 
was bound dashed the fire from the stones, af- 
ter which she passed on, muttering threats and 
imprecations as she left him. 

O’Rorke stood and looked after her with sen- 
sations of fearand astonishment. The age was 
superstitious and encouraged a belief in the in- 
fluence of powers distinct from human agency. 
Every part of Ireland was filled at this time 
with characters, both male and female, precise- 
ly similar to old Nell M’Collum. The dark- 
ness in which this woman walked, according 
to the opinions of a people, but slightly advan- 
ced in civilization has been but feebly describ- 
ed to the reader. To meet her was consider- 
ed an omen of the most unhappy kind; a cir- 
cumstance which occasioned the imprecation 
of Lamh Laudher. She was reported to have 
maintained an intercourse with the fairies, to be 
capable of communicating the blight of an evil 
eye, and to have carried on a traffic which is 
said to have been rather prevalent in Ireland at 
the time we speak of—namely, that of kidnap- 
ping. The speculations with reference to her 
object in perpetrating this crime were strongly 
calculated to exhibit the degraded state of the 
people at that period. Some said that she dis- 
posed of the children to a certain class of per- 
sons in the metropolis, who subsequently sent 
them to the colonies, when grown, at an enor- 
mous profit. Others maintained that she never 
carried them to Dublin at all, but insisted that, 
having been herself connected with the fairies, 
she possessed the power of erasing, by some 
secret charm, the influence of baptismal protec- 
tion, and that she consequently acted as an 
agent for the ‘gentry,’ to whom she transferred 
them. 


Such was the character which the woman 
bore, whether unjustly or not, matters little. 
For the present it is sufficient to say, that after 
having passed on, leaving Lamh Laudher to pro- 
ceed in the direction he had originally intended, 
she bent her steps towards the head inn of the 
town. Her presence here produced some 
cautious and timid mirth; of which they took 
care she should not be cognizant. The ser- 
vants greeted her with an outward show of cor- 
diality, which the unhappy creature easily dis- 
tinguished from the warm kindness evinced to 
vagrants whose history had not been connected 
with evil suspicion and mystery. She accor- 
dingly tempered her manner and deportment 
towards them with consummate skill. Her 
replies to their inquiries for news were given 
with an a 9 of good humour; but be- 
neath the familiarity of her dialogue there lay 
an ambiguous meaning, and a cutting sarcasm, 
both of which were tinged with a prophetic 
spirit, capable, from its equivocal drift, of being 
applied to each individual whom she addressed. 
Owing to her unsettled life, and her habit of 
passing from place to place, she was well ac- 
quainted with local history. There lived scarce- 
ly a family within a very wide circle about her, 
of whom she did not know every thing that 
could possibly be known: a fact of which she 
judiciously availed herself, by allusions in ge- 
neral conversation, that were understood only 
by those whom they concerned. These mys- 
terious hints, oracularly thrown out, gained her 
the reputation of knowing more than mere hu- 
man agency could acquire, and of course she 
was openly conciliated and secretly hated. 

Her conversation with the menials of the inn 
was very short and decisive. 

*Sheemus,’ said she to the person who acted 
in the capacity of waiter, ‘where’s Meehaul 
Neil ? 

‘Troth, Nell, dacent woman,’ replied the 
other, ‘myself can’t exactly say that. [ll be 
bound he’s on the Zsker, lookin’ afther the 
sheep, poor crathers, durin’ Andy Connor’s ill- 
ness in the small pock. Poor Andy’s very ill, 
Nell, an’ if God hasn’t sed it, not expected ; 
glory be to his name!’ 

‘Is Andy ill,’ inquired Nell, ‘and how long?’ 

* Bedad, goin’ an ten days.’ 

‘Well,’ said the woman, ‘I knew nothin’ 
about that; but I want to see Mechaul Neil, and 
I know he’s in the house.’ 

* Faix he’s not, Nelly, an’ you know E wouldn’t 
tell you a lie about it.’ 

*Did you get the linen that was stolen from 
your masther?’ inquired Nell significantly, turn- 
ing at the same time a piercing glance on the 
waiter; ’an’ tell me,’ she added, ‘ how is Sally 
Lavery, and where is she” 

‘It wasn’t got,’ he replied, in a kind of stam- 
mer, ‘an’ as to Sally, the nerra one o’ me 
knows any thing about her, since she left this.’ 

‘Sheemus,’ replied Nell, ‘you know that Mee- 
haul Neil is in the house; but I’ll give you two 
choices, either to bring me to the speech of 
him, or else I’ll give your masther the name of 
the thief that stole his linen; ay, an’ the name 
of the thief that resaved it. I name nobody at 
present; an’ for that matther, I know nothin’. 
Can’t all the world tell you that Nell M’Collum 
knows nothin” 

‘Ghe dhevin, Nelly,’ said the waiter, *maybe 
Meehaul ¢s in the house unknownst to me. Pll 
try, any how, an’ if he is to the fore, it wont be 
my fau’t or he’Il see you.’ 

Nell, while the waiter went to inform Mee- 
haul, took two ribands out of her pocket, one 
white and the other black, both of which she 
folded into what would appear to a bystander 
to be a similar kind of knot. When the inn- 
keeper’s son and the waiter returned to the 
hall, the former asked her, what the nature of 
her business with him might be. To this she 
made no reply, except by uttering the word 
husth! and pulling the ends first of the white 
riband, and afterwards of the black. The 


knct of the first slipped easily from the com- 
plication, but that of the black one, after glid- 
ing along, from its respective ends, became 


hard and tight in the middle. 
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‘ Tha sha marrho! life passes, an’ death stays,’ 
she exclaimed; ‘Andy Connor’s dead, Mee- 
haul Neil ; an’ you may tell your father that 
he may get some one else to look afther his 
sheep. Ay! he’s dead!—But that’s past. Mee- 
haul, folly me; its youl want, an’ there’s no 
time to lose.’ : 

She passed out as she spoke, leaving the 
waiter in a state of wonder at the extent of her 


knowledge, and of the awful means by which, | y 


in his opinion, she must have acquired it. 
Meehaul, without uttering a syllable, imme- 
diately walked after her. The pace at which 


she went was rapid and energetic, betokening | /i 


a degree of agitation and interest on her part, 
for which he could not account. As she had 
no object in bringing him far from the house, 
she availed herself of the first retired spot that 
presented itself, in order to disclose the pur- 
port of her visit. ‘ Meehaul Neil,’ said she, 
*we’re now upon the Common, where no ear 
can hear what passes between us. I ax have 
you spirit to keep your sister Ellen from shame 
and sorrow’? The young man started, and be- 
come strongly excited at such a serious prelude 
to what she was about to utter. 

‘ Millia diouowl/ woman, why do you talk 
about shame or disgrace comin’ upon any sister 
of mine? What villian dare injure her that 
regards his life? My sister! Ellen Neil! No, 
no! the man that ’ud only think of that, Vd 

ive his right hand a dip to the wrist in the 
Son blood of his heart.’ 

‘Ay!ay!its fine spakin’: but you don’t 
know the hand you talk of. It’s one that you 
had better avoid than meet. It’s the sfrog 
hand, an’ the dangerous one when vexed.— 
You know Lamh Laudher Oge.’ 

Meehaul started again, and the crone could 
perceive by his manner, that the nature of the 
communication she was about to make had 
been already known to him, though not, she 
was confident, in so dark and diabolical a shape 
.as that in which she determined to put it. 

*Lamh Laudher Oge!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ sure- 
Jy you don’t mane to say that he has any bad de- 
sign upon Ellen! It’s not long since I gave him 
a caution to drop her, an’ to look out for a girl 
fittin’ for his station. Ellen herself knows what 
he’ll get, if we ever catch him spakin’ to her 
again. ‘The day will never come that his fac- 
tion and ours can be friends.’ 

‘You did do that, Meehaul,’ replied Nell, 
*an’I know it; but what ’ud you think if he 
was so cut to the heart by your turnin’ round 
upon his poverty, that he swore an cath to 
them that I could name, bindin’ himself to 
bring your sister to a state of shame, in order 
to punish you for your words? That ’ud be 
great glory over a faction that they hate.’ 

‘Tut, woman, he daren’t swear such an oath; 
or, if he swore it fifty times over on his bare 
knees, he’d ate the stones off o’ the pavement 
afore he’d dare to actupon. In the first place, 
I’d prepare him for his coffin, if he did; an’, in 
the next, do you think so manely of Ellen, as 
to believe that she would bring disgrace an’ 
sorrow upon herself an’ her family? No, no, 
Nell ; the ould diouol’s in you, or you’re he- 
side yourself, to think of such a story. J’ve 
warned her against him, and so did we all; an’ 
I’m sartin, this minute, that she’d not go a 
single foot to change words with him, un- 
knownst to her friends.’ 

The old woman’s face changed from the ex- 
pression of anxiety and importance thatit bore, 
to one of coarse glee, under which, to those 
who had penetration sufficient to detect, it lurk- 
ed a spirit of hardened and reckless ferocity. 

‘Well, well,’ she replied, ‘sure I’m proud to 
hear what you tell me. How is poor Nanse 
M‘Collum doin’ wid yees? for I hadn’t time to 
see her a whileagone. Lhope she'll never be 
ashamed or afraid of her aunt, any how. I may 
say, I’m all that’s left to the good of her name, 
poor girshah.’ 

‘What ’ud ail her?’replied Meehaul; ‘as long 
as she’s honest, an’ behaves herself, there’s no 
fear “J her. Had you nothin else to say to me, 
Nell?” 

The same tumultuous expression of glee and 
malignity again lit up the features of the old 
woman, as she looked at him, and replied, with 
something like contemptuous hesitation; ‘Why, 
I don’t know that. If you had more sharpness 
or sinse I might say—Meehaul Neil,’ she ad- 
ded, elevating her voice, ‘What do you think I 
could say, this sacred minnit? Your sister!’ Why 
she’s a good girl!—true enough that: but how 
long she may be so’s another affair. Afeard! 
Be the ground we stand on, man ‘dear, if you an’ 


all belongin’ to you, had eyes in your heads for 
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you couldn’t keep her 


every day in the years Did you hear any 


from young Lamh Laudher. 
thing?’ 
“’d not believe a word of it,’ said Meehaul 
calmy, and he turned to depart. cd 
{ tell you it’s as true as the sun to the dial, 
ied 3 ‘and I tell you more, he’s wid her 
replied Nell; y 
this minnit behind your father’s orchard!—Ay! 
an’ if you wish, you may see them together wid 
our own eyes, an’ sure if you don’t b’lieve me, 
you'll b’lieve ‘hem. But, Meehaul, take care of 
him; for he has fire-arms; if you meet him don’t 
go empty-handed, and I’d advise you to have the 
t shot.’ 
"Bebind the orchard,’ said Meehaul, astonish- 
ed; ‘Where there?’ 
‘Ay, behind the orchard, where they often 
war afore. Where there? Why, if you want 
to know that, sittin’ on one of the ledges in the 
grassy quarry. That’s their state whenever 
they meet; an’ a snug one it is for them that 
don’t like their neighbours’ eyes to be upon 
them. Go now an’ satisfy yourself, but watch 
them at a distance, an’, as you except to save 
your sister, don’t breathe the name of Nell 
M‘Collum to a livin’ mortal.’ 
Meehaul Neil’s cheek flushed with deep re- 
sentment, on hearing this disagreeable intelli- 
gence. For upwards of a century before, there 
had subsisted a deadly feud between the Neils 
and Lamh Laudhers, without either party being 
able exactly to discover the original fact from 
which their enmity proceeded. This, howev- 
er, in Ireland makes little difference. (It is 
quite sufficient to know that they meet and fight 
upon all possible opportunities, as hostile fac- 
tions ought to do, without troubling themselves 
about the idle nonsense of inquiring why they 
hate and maltreat each other. For this reason 
alone. Meehaul Neil was bitterly opposed to the 
most distant notion of a marriage between his 
sister and young Lamh Laudher. There were 
other motives also which weighed, with nearly 
equal force, in the consideration of this subject. 
Hissister Ellen was by far the most beautiful 
girlofher station in the whole county, and 
many offers, highly advantageous, and far above 
what she otherwise could have expected, had 
been made to her. On the other hand, Lamh 
Laudher Oge was poor, and by no means quali- 
fied in point of wordly circumstances to propose 
for her, even were hereditary enmity out of the 
question. All things considered, the brother 
andfriends of Ellen would rather have seen her 
laid in her grave, than allied*to a comparatively 
poor young man, and their bitterest enemy. 
Meehaul had little doubtas to the truth of 
what Nell M‘Collum told him. ‘There was a 
saucy and malignant confidence in her manner, 
which, although it impressed him with a sense 
of her earnestness, left, nevertheless, an inde- 
finite feeling of dislike against her upon his 
mind. He knew that her motive for disclosure 
was not one of kindness or regard for him or 
his family. Nell M‘Collum had often declared 
that ‘the wide earth did not carry a bein’ she 
liked or loved, but one—not even exceptin’ 
herself, that she hated most of all.’ This, how- 
ever, Was not necessary to prove that she acted 
rather from the gratification of some secret ma- 
lice, than from a principle of benevolence. The 
venomous leer of her eye, therefore, and an ac- 
curate knowledge of her character, induced | 
him to connect some apprehension of approach- | 
ing evil with the unpleasant information she had 
. Just given him, 
‘Well,’ said Meehaul, ‘if what you say is true, 
Pil make it a black business to Lamh Laudier. 
Pil go directly and keep my eye on them; an’ 
Pilhave me fire-arms, Nell, an’ by the life that’s 
in me, he’ll taste them if he provokes me; an? 
a knows that.’ Having thus spoken he left 
rer. 


‘The old woman stood and luoked after him 
with a fiendish complacency, 


*A black business, will you” she exclaimed 
repeating his words in a soliloquy ;—‘do so—an’ 
may all that’s black assist you in it! Dher Chier- 
nah, I'll do it or lose a falli—j’}] make the Lamh 
Laudhers the Lamh Lhugs afore I’ve done 
wid’em, I ve put a thorn in their side this many 
a year, that ill never come out; Vil now put 
one in their marrow, an’ let them see how they’ll 


bear that. I've left one em ° - 

©. 9: pty chair at their 
hearth, an’ it ill 
another.’ g° hard wid me, but I’ll lave 


Having thus expressed her hatred against a 


with peculiar bitterness into the ground as she 
went alung. 

in the mean time young Lamh Laudher felt 
little suspicion that the stolen interview between 
him and Ellen Neil was known. The incident, 
however, which occurred to him on his way to 
keep the assignation, produced in his mind a 
vague apprehension which he could not shake 
off. To meet a red-haired woman, when going 
on business of importance, was considered at 
all times a bad omen, as it isin the country 
parts of Ireland unto this day; but to meet a fe- 
male familiar with forbidden powers, as Nell 
M‘Collum was supposed to be, never failed to 
produce fear anc misgiving in those who met 
her. Mere physical courage was no bar against 
the influence of such superstitions; many a man 
wasa slave to them who never knew fear ofa 
human cr tangible enemy. They constituted 
an important part of the popular belief; for the 
history of ghosts and fairies, and omens was, in 
general, the only kind of lore in which the peo- 
ple were educated; thanks to the sapient tradi- 
tions of their forefathers. 

When Nell passed away from Lamh Lauder, 
who would fain have flattered himself that by 
turning back on the way, until she passed him, 
he had avoided meeting her, he once more 
sought the place of appointment, at the same 
slow pace as before. Onarriving behind the 
orchard, he found, as the progress of the even- 
ing told him, that he had anticipated the hour 
on which it had been agreed to meet. He ac- 
cordingly descended the Grassy Quarry, and sat 
on a mossy ledge of rock, over which the brow 
of a little precipice jutted in such a manner as 
to render those who sat beneath visible only 
from a particular point. Here he had scarcely 
seated himself when the tread of a foot was 
heard, and in afew minutes Nanse M‘Collum 
stood beside him. 

* Why thin, bad cess to you, Lamh Laudher,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ butit’s a purty chase I had 
afther you!’ 

‘Afther me, Nanse’? and what’s the commis- 
sion, cush gastha (light foot)?? 

‘The sorra any thing, at alll at all, only to see 
ifyou war here. Miss Ellen sent me to tell you 
that she’s afeard she can’t come this evenin,’ 
unknowst to them.’ 

‘An’ am I not to wait, Nanse?? 

‘Why, she says she will come, for all that, 
if she can, but she bid me take your stick from 
you, for a rason she has, that she’ll tell yourself 
when she sees you,’ 

‘fake my stick! Why, Nanse, ma colleen 
baun, what can she want with my stick? Is the 
darlin’ girl goin’ to bate any body?’ 

*Bad cess to the know JZ knuw, Lamh Laud- 
her, barrin’ it be tolay on yourself for stalin’ 
her heart from her. Why thin, the month’s 
mether o’ honey to you, soon an’ sudden: how 
did you come round her at all? 

‘No mather about that, Nunse; but the fami- 
ly’s bitther against me? eh? 

‘Oh, thin, introgs, it’s ill their common to 
hate you as they do: but thin, you see, this fac- 
tion-work will keep yees asunder for ever.— 
Now gi’me your stick, an’ wait, any way, till 
you see whether she comes or not.’ 

‘Is it by Ellen’s ordhers you take it, Nanse?? 
‘lo be sure, who else’s: but the devila one 
o’me knows what she manes by it, any how— 
only that J daren’t go back widout it.’ 

‘lake it, Nanse; she knows I would’nt refuse 
her my heart’s blood, let alone a bit of a kip- 
peen.’ 

‘A bit of a kippeen! Faix, this is a quare 
kippeen! Why it would fell a bullock.’ 

‘When you see her, Nanse, tell her to make 
haste, an’ for God’s sake not to disappoint me. 
I can’t rest well the day I don’t meet her.’ 

‘May be other people’s as bad, for that mat 
ther: so good night, av’ the mether o” honey to 
you, soon an’ sudden! Faix, if any body stands 
in my way now, they’ll feel the weight of this, 
any how.’ 


After uttering the last words, she brandished 
the cudgel and disappeared. 

Lamh Laudher felt considerably puzzled to 
know what object Ellen could have had in send- 
ing the servant maid for his staff. Of one 
thing, however, he was certain, that her motive 
must have had regard to his own safety; buy 
how, or in what manner, he could not conjec- 
ture. Itis certainly true that some misgivings 
shot lightly across his imagination; on reflect- 
ing that he had parted with the very weapon 


family to whom she attributed the calamities that | 


had separated her from societ 
ee society and marked her 


| departed from the Common, 


violence of Elien’s friends, should he 


g to be avoided and detested, she also | 


striking her stick 


which he usually brought with him to my the 
e de- 
tected in an interview with her. He remem- 


M‘Collum, and that the person who deprj 
him of his principal ae of defence Te 
niece. He had little time, however, to think 
upon the subject, for in a few minutes after 
Nanse’s departure,he recognised the light quick 
whom he expected. 
‘he figure of Ellen Neil was tall é 

| motions full of untaught elegance 
grace. Her countenance was a fine oval; her 
features, though not strictly symmetrical, were 
replete with animation, and her eyes sparkled 
with a brilliancy indicative of a warm heart and 
a quick apprehension. Flaxen hair, long and 
luxuriant, decided, even at a distant glance, the 
loveliness of her skin, than which the unsunned 
snow could not be whiter. If you add to this a 
omnes, buoyant spirits, and extreme 
ca » her charac’ in i i 

bs betes eae, ter, in its strongest points, 

On reaching the bottom of the Grassy Quar- 
ry, as it was called, she peered under the little 
beetling cliff that overhung the well known 
edge on which Lamh Laudher sat. 

‘I declare John,’ said she, on seeing him, ‘I 
thonght at first you weren’t here.’ 

‘Did you ever know me to be late?’ said 
by the band, and placing her 

eside him; ‘and what would you a’ don 
if hadn’t been here” 

‘Why, run home as ifthe life war layin’ me, 
for fear of seein’ something.’ 

‘You needn’t be afeard, Ellen, dear; nothing 
could harm you, at all events. However, puttin? 
that aside, have you better tidins than you had 
when we last met” 

wish to heaven I had, John! but indeed | 
have far worse; ay, a thousand times worse. 
They have all joined against me, an’ I’m not to 
see or speak to you at all. 

* That’s hard,’ replied Lamh Laudher, draw- 
ing his breath tightly; ‘but I know where it 
comes from. I think your father might be soft. 
ened a little, by a great dale, if it wasn’t for your 
brother Meehaul.’ 

‘Indeed, Lamh Laudher, you’re wrong in 
that; my father’s as bitter against you as he is.— 
It was only on Tuesday evenin’ last that they 
told me, one an’ all, they would rather see mea 
corpse than your wife. Indeed an’ deed, John, 
I doubt it never can be.’ 

‘Ellen,’ replied John, ‘I see plainly enough 
that they'll gain you over at'last. That will be 
the end of it: but if you choose to break the 
vows and promises that passed between us, you 
may do so.’ 
*Oh! Lamh Laudher,’ said Ellen, affected at 
the imputation contained in his last observation, 
‘don’t you treat me with such suspicion. I suf- 
fer enough for your sake asit is. For neartwo 
years, a day has hardly passed that my family 
hasn’t wrung the burnin’ tears from my eyes on 
your account. Have’nt I refused matches that 
any young woman in my station of life ought to 
be proud toaccept” 
* You did,Ellen, you did; but still I know how 
hard it is for you to hold out against the perse- 
cution you suffer ut home. No, no, Ellen 
dear, I never doubted you for one minute. All 
I wondher at is, that such a girl as she ever could 
think of one so humble as I am, compared to 
what you’d have a right to expect, an’ could 


t. 
a Well, but if I’m willin’ to prefer you, John’” 
said Ellen with a smile. 
* One thing I know, Ellen,’ he replied, ‘ an’ 
that is,that I’m far from bein’ worthy of you; an” 
I ought, if I had a high enough spirit, to try to 
turn you against me, if it was only that you 
might marry a man that ’ud have it in his pow- 
er to make you happier than ever I’ll be able to 
do; any way, than ever its likely V’ll be able to 
do.’ 
‘I don’t think, John, that ever money or the 
goods of this world made a man an’ wife love 
one another yet, if they didn’t do it before; 
but it has often put their hearts against one an- 
other.’ 


‘I agree wid you in that, Ellen; but you don’t 
know how my heart sinks when I think of you 
an’ my own poverty. My poor father, since the 
strange disappearance of little Alice, never was 
able to raise his head; and indeed my mother 
was worse. Ifthe child had died, an’ that we 
knew she slept with ourselves, it would be a 
comfort. But not to know what became of her 
—whether she was drowned or kidknapped— 
that was what crushed theirhearts. I must say 
that since J grew up, we’re improvin’; an’ [| 
hope, God willin’, now that my father laves the 
management of the farm to myself, we’ll still im- 
prove more an’ more. Thopeit for their sakes, 
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bered, too, that he had met unluckily Nell 


but more, if possible for yours. I don’t know what 
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Ellen. If my 
show the love] bear you. I 
highway and rob for your sake, ! ougat 
would bring me means to make you happy nl 

Ellen was touched by his sincerity, hla os 
by the tone of manly sorrow with “ rer e 
spoke. His last words, however, startled her, 
when she considered the vehement manner in 

ich he uttered them- 
gente said she, alarmed, ‘ never, while you 
have life, let me hear a word of that kind out of 

li No—never, for the sake of heaven 
your lips. “al tell 
above us, breathe it, or think of it. But, Pil tel 
you something, an’ you must hear it, an’ bear it 

ith patience. 
What it Ellen? If it’s fair an’ manly, I’ll be 
ided by your advice.’ 
got has threatened to—to—I mane to 
say, that you must’nt have any quarrel with him 
if ie meets you or provokes you, Will you pro- 
mise this?’ : 

‘Mechaul has threatened to strike me, has 
he? An’ I, a Lamh Laudher, am to take a blow 
from a Neil, an’ to thank him, I suppose, for giv- 
in’ it.’ 

Ellen rose up and stood before him. 

* Lamh Laudher,’ said she, ‘1 must now try 
your love for me in earnest. A lie I cannot 
tell, no more than I can cover the truth. My 
brother has threatened to strike you, an’ as 
I said afore, you must bear it for his sister’s 
sake.’ 

‘No, dher Chiernah, never. That, Ellen, is 
goin’ beyant what I’m able to bear. Ask me to 
cut off my right hand for your sake, an’ I’ll do it. 
Ask my life, an’ I’ll give it: but to ask a Lamh 
Laudher to bear a blow from a Neil—never.— 
What! how could I rise my face afther such a 
disgrace? How could I keep the country wid 
a Neil’s blow, like the stamp of a thief upon my 
forehead, an’ me the first of my own faction, as 
your brother is of his. No—never!’ 

‘An’ you say you love Wt, John” 

* Betther than ever man loved woman.” 

*No man—you don’t,’ she replied, ‘if you 
did, you’d give up something for me. You’d 
bear that for my sake, an’ not think it much.— 
I’m beginnin’ to believe, Lamh Laudher; that if 
I was a poor portionless girl, it wouldn’t be 
hard} to put me out o’ your thoughts. If it 
was only for my own sake you loved me, you’d 
not refiise me the first request I ever made. to 
you; when you know, too, that if I didn’t think 
more of you than Lought, I’d never make it.’ 

‘Ellen, would you disgrace me?—Would you 
wish me to bear the name of a coward?— 
Would you want my father to turn me out of 
the house? Would you want my own faction 
to put their feet upon me, an’ drive me from 
among them?’ 

‘John,’ she replied, bursting into tears, I do 
know that it’s a sore obligation to lay upon you 
when every thing’s taken into account; but if 
you wouldn’t do this for me, who would you 
do it for? Before heaven, John, I dread a meet- 
in’ between you an’ my brother, afther what he 
tould me; an’ the only way of preventing danger 
is for you not to strike him. Oh, little you know 
what I have suffered these two days for both 
your sakes! Lumh Laudier Ggs, 1 doubt it 
> be well for me if1 had never seen your 

ace.’ 

‘ Any thing undher heaven but what you want 
me to do, Ellen.’ 

‘Oh! don’t refuse me this, John. I ask it, as 
I said, for both your sakes, an’ for my own sake. 
Meehaul wouldn’t strike an unresistin’ man. I 
won’t lave you till you promise; an’ if that won’t 
do, I’ll go on my kneesan ’ask you, for the sake 
of heaven above, to be guided by me in this.’ 

‘Ellen, I’ll lave the country to avoid him, if 
that’ll plase you.’ 

*‘No—no—no, John; that doesn’t plase me. 
Ts it to lave your father an’ family, an’ you the 
staff of their support? Oh, John, give me your 
promise—if you do love me as you say, give me 
your promise. Here on my two knees | ask it 
from you, for my sake, for your own, and for 
the sake of God above us! I know Meehaul. 
If he got a blow from you on my account, he’d 
never forgive it to either you or me’ 

She joined her hands in supplication to him 
as she knelt, and the tears chased each other 
- npr down her cheeks. The solemnity with 
whch she insisted on gaining her point stagger- 
ed Lamh little, 3 

‘There must be something undher this,’ he 
replied, ‘that makes you set your heart on it so 
Much. Ellen tell me the truth; what is it?’ 

“IfI loved you less, John, an’ my brother 


ber that I’m a woman, an’ on my knees before 
you. A blow from you would make him take 
your life or mine, sooner that that I should 
become your wife. You ought to know his 
temper. 

‘ You know, Ellen, I-can’t at heart refuse you 
any thing. I will not strike your brother.’ 

‘ You promise, before God, that no provoca- 
tion will make you strike him” 

‘ That’s hard, Ellen; but—well, I do before 
God, | won’t—an’ its for your sake I say it. Now 
get up, dear, getup. You have got me to do 
what no mortal livin’? could bring me to but 
yourself. I suppose that’s what made you send 
Nanse M‘Collum for my staff?’ 

‘Nanse M‘Collum! When?’ 

‘Why,a while ago. She tould me a quare 
enough story, or rather no story at all, only that 
you couldn’t come, an’ you could come, an’ | 
was to give up my staff to her by your ordhers?” 
‘She tould you false, John, 1 know nothing 
about what you say.’ . 

* Well, Ellen,’ replied Lamhk Laudher, with 
a firm seriousness of manner, ‘ you have brought 
me into danger | doubt, without knowin’ it.— 
For my own part, 1 don’t care so much. Her 
unlucky aunt met me comin’ here this evenin’, 
and threatened both our family and yours. I 
know she would sink us intothe earth if she 
could. Either she or your brother is at the 
bottom of this business, whatever it is. Your 
brother I don’t fear; but she is to be dreaded, 
if all’s true that’s said about her.’ 

‘No, John—-she surely couldn’t have the 
heart toharm you an’me. Oh, but I’m light 
now, since you did whatI want you. No harm 
can come between you and Meehaul; for 1 of- 
ten heard him say, when speakin’ about his 
faction fights, that no one buta coward would 
strike an unresistin’? man. Now come and see 
me past the Pedlar’s Cairn, an’ remember that 
you'll thank me for what I made you do this 
night. Come quickly, I’ll be missed.’ 

They then passed on by a circuitous and re- 
tiaed path that led around the orchard, until he 
had conducted her in safety beyond the Pedlar’s 
Cairn, which was so called from a heap of stones 
that had been loosely piled together, to mark 
the spot as the scene of a murder, whose his- 
tory, thus perpetuated by the custom of every 
passenger casting a stone upon the place, con- 
stituted one of the local traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

After a tender good night, given in a truly 
poetical manner under the breaking light of a 
May moon, he found it necessary to retrace his 
steps by a path which wound round the orchard, 
and terminated in the public entrance to the 
town. Along this suburban street he had ad- 
vanced but a short way, when he found himself 
overtaken and arrested by his bitter and deter- 
mined foe, Meehaul Neil. The connection 
betwixt the promise that Ellen had extorted 
from him and this rencounter with her brother 
flashed upon him forcibly :.he resolved, however, 
to be guided by her wishes, and with this pur- 
pose on his part, the following dialogue took 
place between the heads of the rival factions. 
When we say, however, that Lamh Laudher 
was the head of his party, we beg to be under- 
stood as alluding only to his personal courage 
and prowess; for there were in it men of far 
greater wealth and of higher respectability, so 
far as mere wealth could confer the latter. 

‘ Lamh Laudher,’ said Meehaul, ‘ whenever 
a Neil speaks to you, you may know it’s not in 
friendship.’ 

‘{ know that, Meehaul Neil, without hearin’ 
it from you. Speak; what have you to say?’ 

**There was a time,’ observed the other, 
‘when youand I were enemies only because 
our cleaveens were enemies; but now there is, 
an’ you know it, a blacker hatred between us.’ 

*[ would rather there was not, Meehaul; for 
my own part, have no ill-will against either 
you or yours, an’ you know that; so when you 
talk of hatred, spake only for yourself.’ 

‘Don’t be mane, man,’ said Neil; ‘ don’t make 
them that hates you despise you into the bar- 

in,’ 

Lamh Laudher turned towards him fiercely, 
and his eye gleamed with passion; but he im- 
mediately recollected himself, and simply said— 

‘What is your business with me this night, 
Meehaul Neil?’ 

* You’ll know that soon enough—sooner, may 
be, than you wish. I now ask you to tell me, 
if you are an honest man, where you have been” 

‘I am as honest, Meehaul, as any man that ev- 
er carried the name of Neil upon him, an’ yet 
I wont tell you that, till. you show me what 


too, I wouldn’t care so much about it. Remem- 


right you have to ask me.’ 


‘I b’lieve you forget that I’m Ellen Neil’s 
brother: now Lamh Laudher, as her brother, I 
choose to insist on your answering me.’ 

‘Is it by her wish?’ 

‘Suppose | say it is.’ 

‘Ay! but I won’t suppose that, till you lay 
your right hand on your heart, and declare as an 
honest man, that—tut, man—this is nonsense. 
Meehaul, go home—! v ould rather there was 
friendship between us.’ 

*You were with Ellen this night in the gras- 
sy Quarry.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ 

‘lsaw you both—I watched you both: you 
left her beyond the Pedlar’s Caitn, an’ you’re 
now on your way home.’ 

‘An’ the more mane you, Meehaul, to become 
a spy upon a girl that you know is as pure as 
the light from heaven. You ought to blush for 
doubtin’ sich a sister, or thinking it your duty 
to watch her as you do.’ 

‘Lamh Laudher, you say that you’d rather 
there was no ill-will between us.’ 

‘I say that, God knows, from my heart out.’ 

‘Then there’s one way that it may be so.— 
Give up Ellen: you’ll find it for your own inte- 
rest to do so.’ ' 

‘Show me that, Meehaul.’ 

‘Give her up, I say, and then I may tell you.’ 

‘Meehaul, good night. Go home.’ 

They had now entered the principal street of 
the town, and as they proceeded in what ap- 
peared to bean earnest, perhaps a friendly con- 
versation, many or their respective acquaint- 
ances, wholounged in the moonlight about their 
doors, were not a little surprised at seeing them 
in close conference. When Lamh Laudher 
wished him good night, he had reached an off 
street which led towards his father’s house, a 
circumstance at which he rejoiced, as it would 
have been the means, he hoped, of terminating 
a dialogue which was irksome to both parties. 
He found himself, however, rather unexpected- 
ly and rudely arrested by his companion. 

‘We can’t part LamhjLaudher,’said Meehaul, 
seizing him by the collar, ‘till this business is 
settled—l1 mane till you promise to give my sis- 
ter up.’ 

‘Then we must stand here, Meehaul, as long 
as we live—an’ J surely won’t do that.’ 

‘You must give her up, man.’ 

‘Must! Is it must from a Neil toa Lamh Lau- 
der? You forget yourself, Meehaul; you are 
rich now, an’ Im poor now: but any old 
friend can tell you the differ between your 
grandfather an’ mine. ‘Must, indeed!’ 

‘Ay’ must is the word, I say; an [ tell you that 
from this spot you won’t go till you swear to 
do it’ or this stick--and its a good one—will 
bring you to submission.’ 

‘J have no stick, an’ I suppose I may thank 
you for that.’ 

‘What do you mane” said Neil; but no mat- 
ter—I don’t want it. There—to the divil with 
it: and as he spoke he flung it over the roof of 
the adjoining house. 

‘Now give up my sister or take the conse- 
quence.’ 

‘Meehaul, go home I say. You know I dont 
fear any single man that ever breathed; but, 
above all men on this earth, J wish to avoid a 
qnarrel with you. Do you think, in the mean 
time, that even if I didn’t care a straw for your 
sister, I could be mane enough to let myself be 
bullied out of her by you or any of your fac. 
tion? Never, Meehaul; so spare your breath, 
an’ go home.’ 

Several common acquaintances had collected 
about them, who certainly listened to this ang- 
ry dialogue between the two faction leaders with 
great interest. Both were powerful men, young, 
strong and muscular. Meehaul, of the two, 
was taller, his height being about six feet, his 
strength, courage, and activity, unquestionably 
very great. Lamh Laudher, however, was as 
fine a model of physical strength, just propor- 
tion; and manly beauty as ever was created; his 
arms, in particular, were of terrific strength, a 
physical advantage so peculiar to his family as 
to occasion the epithet by which it was known. 
He had scarcely uttered the reply we have writ- 
ten, when Meehaul with his whole strength 
aimed a blow at his stomach, which the other 
so far turned aside, as to bring it higher up on 
his chest. He staggered back, after receiving 
it, about seven or eight yards, but did not fall. 
His eye literally blazed, and fora moment he 
seemed disposed to act under the strong impulse 
of self-defence. The solemnity of his promise 
to Ellen, however, recurred to him in time to 
restrain his uplifted arm. By a strong and sud- 
den effort he endeavoured to compose himself, 


and succeeded. He approached Meehaul, and 
= as much calmness as he could assume, 
said— 

‘ Meehaul, I stand before, you an’ you may 
strike, but ['won’t return your blows; I have ra- 
sonsfor it, but I tell you the truth.’ 

* You won’t fight” said Meehaul with min- 
gled rage and scorn. 

‘No,’ replied the other, ‘I won’t fight you.’ 

A murmur of ‘shame’ and ‘coward’ was 

heard from those who had been drawn together 
by the quarrel}, 
_ ‘Dher ma chorp, they exclaimed with aston- 
ishment, but Lamh Laudher’s afeard of him!— 
the garran bane’s in him, now that he finds he 
has met his match.’ 

‘Why, hard fortune to you, Lamh Laudher, 
will you take a blow from Neil? Are you goin’ 
to disgrace your name?” 

‘I won’t fight him,’ replied he to whom they 
spoke, and the uncertainty of his manner was 
taken for want of courage. 

* Then,’ said Meehaul, ‘here, before witnes- 
ses, I give you the coward, that you may carry 
the name to the last hour of your life.’ 

He inflicted, when uttering the words, a 
blow with his open hand on Lamh Laudher’s 
cheek, after which he desired the spectators to 
bear witness to whet he had done. The whole 
crowd was mute with astonishment, not a mur- 
mur more was heard; but they looked upon the 
two rival champions, and then upon each other 
with amazement. The high-minded young 
man had but one course to pursue. Let the 
consequence be what it might, he could not 
thin kfora moment of compromising the cha- 
racter of Ellen, nor of violating his promise, 
so solemnly given; with a flushed cheek, there- 
fore, and a brow redder even with shame than 
indignation, he left the crowd without speaking 
a word, for he feared that by indulging in any 
further recrimination on the subject, his resolu- 
tion might give way under the impetuous re- 
ae which he curbed in with such diffi- 
cu ty. 
Meehaul Neil paused and looked after him, 
equally struck with surprise and contempt at 
his apparent want of spirit. 

‘Well,’ he exclaimed to those who stood 
about him, *by the life within me, if all the 
parish had sworn that Lamh Laudher Oge wasa 
coward, I’d not ’a’ b’lieve them!’ 

*Faix, Misther Neil, who would no more 
than yourself?’ they replied; ‘devil the likes 
of it ever we seen! The young fellow that no 
man could stand afore five minutes!’ 

* That is,’ replied others, ‘ bekase he never 
met a man that cnu/d fight him. You see when 
he did, how he has turned out. One thing, any 
how, is clear enough—afther this he can never 
rise his head while he lives.’ 

Meehaul now directed his steps homewards, 
literaily stunned by the unexpected cowardice 
of his enemy. On approaching his father’s 
door, he found Nell M‘Collum seated ona stone 
bench, waiting his arrival. The moment she 
espied him she sprang to her feet, and with her 
usual eagerness of manner, caught the breast 
of his coat, and turning him round towards the 
moonlight, looked earnestly into his face. 

‘ Weil,’ she inquired, ‘did he show his fire- 
arms?—Eh?—What was done” 

* Somebody has been making a fool of you, 
Nell,’ replied Meehaul; ‘he had neither fire- 
arms nor staff, nor any thing else, an’ for my 
part, 1 might as well have left mine at home.’ 

* Well, but, diouol, man, what was done?— 
Did you smash him? Did you break his bones” 

‘None of that, Nell, but worse; he’s dis- 
graced for ever. I struck him, an’ he refused 
to fight me; he hadn’t a hand to raise.’ 

‘No, Dher Chiernah he had not; an’ he may 
thank Nell M,oCilum for that. J put the weak- 
ness over him, But I’ve not done wid him yet. 
I’ll make that family curse the day they crossed 
Nell M‘Collum, if I should go down for it. Not 
that I have any ill-will to the boy himself, but 
the father’s heart’s in him, an’ that’s the way, 
Meehaul, 1’ll punish the man that was the 
means of lavin’ me as I am.’ 

‘Nell, the divil’s in your heart,’ replied Mee- 
haul, ‘iff ever he was in mortal’s. Lave me, 
woman: I can’t bear your revengeful spirit, an’ 
what’s more, I don’t want you to interfere in 
this business, good, bad, or indifferent. You 
bring about harm, Nell; but who has known 
you ever to do good” 

‘Ay! ay!’ said the hag, ‘that’s the cuckoo 
song to Nell; she does harm, but never does 
! Well, may my blackest curse wither the 
man that left Nell to hear that, as the kindest 


word tha’ts spoke either to her or of her! I 
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dont blame you, Meehaul—I blame nobody but 
him for it all. Now, a word of advice before 
you go in; dont let on to Ellen that you know 
of her meetin’ him this night;—an’ rason good 
—if she thinks you’re watchin’ her she’ll be on 
her guard—ay, an’ outdo you in spite of your 
teeth. She’s a woman—she’s a woman! Good 
night, an’ mark him the next time betther.’ 
Mechaul himself had come to the same de- 
termination and from the same motives. . 
The consciousness of Lamh Laudher’ public 


disgrace, and his incapability to repel it, sank | § 


deep into his heart. The blood in his veins 
became hot and feverish, when he reflected up- 
on the scornful and degrading insult he had Just 
borne. Soon after he returned home, his fa- 
ther and mother both noticed the singularly 
deep bursts of indignant feeling with which he 


felt himself compelled to abandon every hope 
of speaking to her that night. With lingering 
and reluctant steps he left the garden, and stood 
for some time in front of the house, leaning 
against an upright stone, called the market 
cross. Here he had not been more than two 
minutes, when he heard footsteps approaching, 
and on looking closely through the darkness, 
he recognized the figure of Nell M‘Collum, as 
it passed directly to the kitchen window. Here 
the crone stopped, peered in, and with caution 
ave one of the pains a gentle tap. This was 
responded to by one much louder from within, 
and almost immediately the door was softly 
opened, From thence issued another female 
figure, evidently that of Nanse M*Collum, her 
niece. Both passed down the street in a north- 
ern direction, and Lamh Laudher, apptehen- 
sive that they were on no good errand, took off 


appeared to be agitated. For some time they 
declined making any inquiry as to its cause; 
but when they saw at length the big scalding 
tears of shame and rage start from his flashing 
eyes, they could no longer restrain their con- 
cern and curiosity. 

‘In the name of Heaven, John,’ said they, 
‘what has happened to put you in such a state 
as you’re in?’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ he replied, ¢ if you knew 
it, you’d blush with burning shame—you’d 
curse me in your heart. For my part, Pd ra- 
ther be dead fifty times over than livin,’ afther 
what has happened this night.’ 

‘An’ why not tell us, Lamh Laudher” 

‘| can’t, father; | couldn’t stand upright afore 
you and spake it. I’dsink like a guilty man in 
your presence; an’ except you want to drive 
me distracted orp erjured, don’t ask me anoth- 
er question about it. You'll hear it too soon.’ 

‘Well, we must wait,’ said the father; ‘but I’m 
sure, John, you’d not do any thing unbecomin’ 
ajman. For my part I’m not unasy on your ac- 
count; for except to take an affront from a 
Neil, there’s nothing you could do would shame 
me.’ 

This was a fresh stab to the son’s wounded 
pride, for which he was not prepared. With a 
stifled groan he leaped to his feet, and rushing 
from the kitchen, bolted himself up in his bed- 
room. 

His parents after he had withdrawn exchang- 
ed glances. 

‘That went home to him,” said the father, ‘as 
sure as death, the Neils are in it whatever it is. 
But by the crass that saved us, if he tuck an af- 
front from any of them, widout payin them 
home double, he is no son of mine, an’ this roof 
wont cover him another night. Howsomever, 
we’ll see in the mornin’ plase God!’ 

The mother, who was proud of his courage 
and prowess, scouted with great indignation 
the idea of her son’s tamely putting up with an 
insult from the opposite party. 

‘Is it he to bear an insult from a Neil! arrah, 
don’t make a fool of yourself, ould man! He’d 
die sooner—I’d stake my life on him.’ 

The night advanced, and the family had re- 
tired to bed; but their son attempted in vain to 
sleep. A sense of shame overpowered him 
kenely. He tossed, and turned, and groaned at 
the contemplation of the disgrace which he 
knew would be heaped on him the following 
day. What was to be done? How was he to 
wipe it off? There was but one method, he 
believed, of getting his hands once more free, 
that was to seek Ellen, and gain her permission 
to retract his oath on that very night. With 
this purpose he instantly dressed himself, and 
quietly unbolting his own door, and that of the 
kitchen, got another staff, and passed out to 
seek her father’s inn. 

The night had now become dark, but mild 
and agreeable; the repose of man and nature 
was deep, and save his own tumultuous 
thoughts, every thing breathed an air of peace 
and rest. Ata quick but cautious pace he 
soon reached the inn, and without much diffi- 
culty passed into the garden, from which he 
hoped to be able to make himself known to 
Ellen. In this, to his great mortification, he was 
disappointed; the room in which she slept, be- 
ing on the third story, presented a window, it is 
true, to the garden; but how was he to reach it, 

or hold a dialogue with her, even should she 
recognize him, without being overheard by 
some of the family? All this might have occur- 
red to him at home, had he been sufficiently 
cool for reflection. As it was, the only method 
of awakening her that he could think of was ‘to 
throw up several handsful of small pebbles 
against the windows. This he tried without any 
effect. Pebbles sufficiently large to reach the 
window would have broken the glass, so that he 


his shoes, lest his footsteps might be heard, and 
dogged them as they went along. ‘They spoke 
little, and that in whispers, until they had got 
clear of the town, when, feeling less restraint, 
the following dialogue occurred between them: 
‘Isn’t ita quare thing, aunt, that she should 
come back to this place at all?’ 
‘ Quare enough, but the husband’s comin’ too 
—he’s to folly her.’ 
‘He ought to know that he needn’t come here, 
I think.’ 
* Why, you fool, how do you know that? Sure 
the town must pay him fifty guineas if he does’nt 
get a customer, and that’s worth comin’ for.— 
She must be nearusatthistime. Hush! do you 
hear a car?’ 
They both paused to listen, but no car was 
audible. 
‘I do not® replied the niece; ‘ but isn’t it odd 
that he lets Aer carry the money, an’ him trates 
her so badly” 
‘Why would it be odd? Sure she takes bet- 
ther care of it, and puts it farther than he does. 
His heart’s in a farden, the nager.’ 
‘ Rody an’ the other will soon spare her that 
throuble, any way,’ replied the neice. ‘Is there 
no ore wid her but the carman”’ 
‘Not one—hould your tongue—here’s the 
gate where the same pair was to meet us. Who 
is this stranger that Rody has picked up? I hope 
he’s the thing.’ 
‘Some red-headed fellow. Rody says he’s 
honest. I’m wonderin’, aunt, what ud happen 
if she’d know the place.’ 
* She can’t, girshah—an’ what if she does? 
She may know the place, but will the place 
know her? Rody’s friend says the best way is to 
do for her; an’ I’m afeard of her, to tell you the 
truth—but we’ll settle that when they come.— 
There now is the gate where we’ll sit down.— 
Give a cough till we try if they’re—— whisht! 
here they are!’ 
The voices of two men now joined the con- 
versation, but in so low atone, that Lamh Laud- 
her could not distinctly hear the purport. 
The road, along which they travelled, wes 
craggy, and full of ruts, so that a car could be 
heard in the silence of night at a considearable 
distance. On each side the ditches were dry 
shallow; and a small elder hedge, which extend- 
ed its branches towards the road, afforded Lamh 
Laudher the obscurity which he wanted. With 
stealthy pace he crept over and sat beneath it, 
determined to witness whatever incident might 
occur, and to take a part in it, if mecessary, He 
had scarcely seated himself when the car which 
they expected was heard jolting about half a 
mile off along the way, and the next moment 
a consultation took place in tones so low and 
guarded, that every attempt on his part to catch 
its purport was unsuccessful. ‘his continued 
with much cea if not warmth, until the 
car came within twenty perches of th 

* If you do, you may—but remember I did’nt 
egg you on, or put it into your hearts, at all 
evints. Maybe I have a child myself livin’—fap 
from me—an’ when I think of him, I feel one 
touch of nature at my heart in favour of her 
still, I’m black enough there, as it is.’ 

‘Make your mind asy,’ said one of them, you 
wee — to answer for her.’ 

‘he reply which i i 

‘st mee y was given to this could not 

* Well,’ rejoined Nell, ‘1 know that. Her 
comin’ here may not be for my good; but—well 
take this — an’ let the work be quick. The 
carman must be sent back wi 
keep him onto} wid sore bones to 

€ car immediately reached the spot 

they sat, and as it passed, the two ate bem 
from the gate, stopped the horse, and struck the 


carman to the earth. One of them seized him 


while down, and pressed his throat, so asto pre- 
vent him from shouting. A single faint shriek 
escaped the female, who was instantly dragged 
off the car and gagged by the other fellow and 
Nanse M‘Collum. 

Lamh Laudher saw there was not a moment 
to be lost. With the speed of lightening he 
sprung forward; and by a single blow, laid him 
who struggled with the carman prostrate. To 
pass then to the aid of the female was only the 
work of an instant. With equal success he 
struck down the villain whom she was strug 
gling. Such was the rapidity of his motions, that 
he had not yet had time even to speak; nor in- 
deed did he wish at all to be recognised in the 
transaction. The carman, finding himself freed 
from his opponent, bounced to his legs, and 
came to the assistance of his charge, whilst 
Lamh Ladhef, who had just flung Nanse M‘Col- 
lum into the ditch, returned in time to defend 
both from a second attack. The contest, how- 
ever, was a short one. The two ruffians, finding 
that there was no chance of succeeding, fled 
across the fields: and our humble hero, on look- 
ing for Nanse and her aunt, discovered that they 
also had disappeared. It is unnecessary to de- 
tail the strong terms in which the strangers ex- 
pressed their gratitude to Lamh Laudher. 

‘ God’s grace be upon you, whoever you are, 
young man!’ exclaimed the carman, ‘for wid 
his help an’ your own good arm, it’s my down- 
right opinion that you saved us from bein’ rob- 
bed and murdhered.’ 

‘I’m of that opinion myself,’ replied Lamh 
Laudher. 

‘There is goodness, young man, in the tones 
of your voice,’ observed the females; ‘we may 
at least ask the name of the person who has say- 
ed our lives?’ 

‘I would rather not have my name mention- 
ed in the business,’ he replied; ‘a woman, or a 
devil I think, that I don’t wish to cross or pro- 
voke, has had a hand in it. I hope you haven’t 
been robbed?’ he added. 

She assured him with deep expressions of gra- 

titude, that she had not. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ as you have neither of you 
come to much harm, I would take it as the 
greatest favour you could do me, if you’d never 
mention a word about it to any one.’ 

To this request they agreed with some hesi- 
tation. Lamh Laudher accompanied them into 
the town, and saw them safely in a decent 
second rate inn, kept bya man named Luke 
Connor, after which he returned to his father’s 
house, and without undressing, fell into a dis- 
turbed slumber until morning. 

It is not to be supposed that the circumstances 
attending the quarrel between him and Meehaul 
Neil, on the preceding night, would pass off 
without a more than ordinary share of public 
notice. Their relative positions were too well 
known not to excite an interest corresponding 
with the characters they had borne, as the lead- 
ers of two bitter and powerful factions: but 
when it became certain that Mechaul Neil had 
struck Lamh Laudher Oge, and that the latter 
refused to fight him, it is impossible to describe 
the sensation which immediately spread through 
the town and parish. The intelligence was first 
received by O*Rorke’s party with incredulity 
and scorn. It was impossible that he of the 
Strong Hand, who had been proverbial for cour- 
age, could all at once turn coward, and bear the 
blow froma Neil! But it was proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt or misconception, that 
he received a blow tamely before many witness- 
es, under circumstances of the most degrading 
insult, the rage of his party became incredible. 
Before ten o’clock the next morning his father’s 
house was crowded with friends and relations, 
anxious to hear the truth from his own lips, and 
all, after hearing it, eager to point out to him 
the only method that remained of wiping away 
his disgrace—namely, to challenge Meehaul 
Neil. His father’s indignation knew no bounds; 
but the mother, on discovering the truth, was 
not without that pride and love which are ever 
ready to form an apology for the failings and er- 
rors of an only child. 

‘You may all talk,’ she said, ‘but if Lamh 
Laudher Oge didn’t strike him, he had good 
reasons for it. How do you know, an’ bed cess 
to your tongues, all through other, how Ellen 
Neil would like him after weltin’ her brother? 
Don’t you think but she has the spirit of her fac- 
tion in her as well as another” 

This, however, was not listened to. The fa- 
ther would hear of no apology for his son’s cow- 


| alternatives left him, 


ardice but an instant challenge. Either that or 
to be driven from his father’s roof were the only 


‘Come out here,’ said the old man, forth 
had not yet left his humble bed-room, : me 
of you brought to shame 
isgrace, take the only plan . 
you, an’ him a challenge” 
* Father,’ said the young man, 
much of ao own blood in me to 
any Man—but for all that, I nei 
‘Very well,’ said the father bitter] 
enough. Dher Manim, Oonagh, 
woman; that boy’s no son of mine. 
my blood in him, he couldn’t act as 
Here, you damnable intherloper, 
for you, go out of it, an’ let m 
branded face of you whil 


€ you live,’ 
The groans of th . 
bed-room, € Son were audible from his 


‘I will go, father,’ he replied. ‘an’ 
day will come when 


*T have too 
be afeard of 
will nor can 


‘ that’s 
guil 
If he hat 
he 
the door’s open 


€ never see the 


I hope the 


nion of me. I can’t, however. st; $e your opi- 
a messenger a mile or so out ull I send 


_ The old man, in the mean tim 

not those of so 1 

‘How can I help it,’ he exclaj 
I think of the way that the Neils will clap thei 
wings and crow over us! If it was from inp 
other party he tuck it so manely, I wouldn’t 
care so much; but from them/ Oh, Chiernah! 
it’s out, you villain!’ 

\ charge of deeper disgra 
awaited the young’ The 
harsh words of the father had scarcely been 
uttered, when three constables came in, and 
if son were at home. 
_* He is at home,’ said the father, wit i 
‘and I never thought he would 
the or - my face that he did by his conduct 

‘I’m sorry,’ said the principal of them, ‘for 
what has happened, both on you 
his. Do you know this hat? ogre 

‘I do know it,’ replied the old man, ‘it be- 
longs to John. Come out here,’ said he— 
‘here’s Tom Breen wid your hat.’ 

The son left his room, and it was evident 
from his appearance that he had not undressed 
at all during the night. The constables imme- 
diately observed these circumstances, which 
they did not fail to interpret to his disadvantage 

* Here is your hat,’ said the man who bore 
it; ‘one would think you were thravellin’ all 
night by your looks.’ 

The son thanked him for his civility, got 
clean stockings, and after arranging his dress, 
said to his father— 

‘I’m now ready to go, father, an’ as I can’t 
do what you want me to do, there’s nothing for 
me but to lave the country for a while.’ 

* He acknowled it himself,’ said the father 
turning to Breen, ‘ an’ in that case, how coul 
I - the son that shamed me live undher my 
roof. 


*He’s the last young man in the country 
I stand in,’ said Breen, ‘that any one who ever 
knew him would suspect to be guilty of rob- 
bery. Upon my soul, Lamh Laudher More, 
V’am both grieved and distressed at it. We're 
come to arrest him,’ he added, ‘ for the robbe- 
ry he committed last night.’ 


‘Robbery!’ they exclaimed with one voice. 

‘ Aye,’ said the man, ‘robbery, no less—an’ 
what is more, I’m afraid there’s little doubt 
of his guilt. Why did he lave his hat at the 
place where the attempt was first made? He 
must come with us, 


The mother shrieked aloud, and clapped her 
hands like a distracted woman; the father’s 
brow changed from the flushed hue of indig- 
nation, and became pale with apprehension. 
‘Oh! no, no,’ he exclaimed, ‘John never did 
that. Soma qualm might come over him in the 
other business, but—no, no—your father knows 
you’re innocent of robbery. Yes, John, my 
blood is in you, and there you’re wronged, my 
son. Iknow you too well, in spite of all I’ve 
said to you, to believe ¢hat, my truchearted 
boy.’ 

He grasped his son’s hand as he spoke, and 
his mother at the same moment caught him in 
her arms, whilst both sobbed aloud. A strong 
sense of innate dignity expanded the brow 0 
young Lamh Laudher. He smiled, while his 
parents wept, although his sympathy i their 
sorrow, brought a tear at the same time to his 
eye-lids. He declined, however, entering Into 
any explanation, and the father proceeded— 

*Yes! I know you are innocent, John; can 


wept as if 


d, when 


swear that you didn’t lave this house from 
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sine o’clock last night up to the present 
‘don’t swear 
‘ d Lamh Laudher, ‘do 

ng “would not be true, although you 
ink it would. Iwas out the greater part of 
ust night.’ 
Me father’s countenance fell again, as did 
ihose of his friends, who were present, on hear- 
ng what appeared to be almost an admission of 


ig guilt. 

x said the old man, ‘go; nabours take 
sim with you. if he’s guilty of this I'll never 
at look upon his face. John, my heart was 
crushed before, but you’re likely to break it 


’ 

Oge’s deportment on hearing 

himself charged with robbery, became dogged 
and sullen. The conversation, together with 
the sympathy and the doubt it excited among 
his friends, he treated with silent indignation 
snd scorn. ~He remembered that on the night 
before, the strange woman had assured him she 
had not been robbed, and he felt that the 
charge was exceedingly strange and unaccount- 

—— said he, ‘the sooner this business is 

deared up the betther. For my own part, I 
dont know what to make of it; nor do I care 
much how it goes. I knew since yesterday ev- 
ening, that bad luck was before me, at all 
events, an’ 1 suppose it must take its coorse, 
an’ that I must bear it.’ 

The father had sat down, and now declined 
uttering a singe word in vindication of his son. 
The latter looked towards him, when about to 
pass out, but the old man waved his hand in 
sorrowful impatience, and pointed to the door, 
ss intimating a wish that he should forthwith 
depart from under hisroof. Loaded with two- 
fold disgrace, he left his family and his friends 
scompanied by the constables, to the profound 
cief and astonishment of all who knew him. 
‘They then conducted him before a Mr. Brook- 
kigh, an active magistrate of that day, and a 
gedtleman of mild and humane character. 

On reaching Brookleigh Hall, Lamh Laud- 
her found the strange woman, Nell M‘Collum, 
Conner’s servant maid, and the carman await- 
ing his arrival. The magistrate looked keenly 
at the prisoner, and immediately glanced with 
an expression of strong disgust at Nell M‘Col- 
lum. The other female surveyed Lamh Lau- 
iher with an interest evidently deep; after 


to see a face she knew, afther the fright she 
ot.’ 

‘All very natural, Nell, but in the meantime, 

she might easily have chosen a more respecta- 

ble associate. Have you actually lost the sum 

of six hundred pounds, my good madam?’ 

‘I have positively lost so much,’ said the wo- 
man, ’together with the certificate of my mar- 
riage.’ 

‘And how did you first become acquainted 
with Nell M’Collum” he inquired. 

The stranger was silent, and blushed deeply 
at this question; but Nell, with more presence 
of mind, went over to the magistrate, and 
whispered something which caused him to 
start, look keenly at her and then at the plain- 
tiff. 

4 must have this confirmed by herself,’ he 
said in reply to Nell’s disclosure, ’otherwise I 
shall be much more inclined to consider you 
the thief, than O’Rorke, whose character has 
been hitherto unimpeachable and above suspi- 
cion.’ 


[ Zo be continued. 


Saturpay, May 10, 1834. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

Few poets who have risen from the humble ranks 
of life have enioyed, during their lifetime, a name of 
greater celebrity than James Hogg, commonly de- 
signated ‘*The Ettrick Shepherd.” Even Barns, 
whose fame first instigated Hogg to an attempted ri- 
valry, was scarcely known beyond his own circle till 
many years alter his death; and then became known, 
not so much, perhaps, from the really intrinsic merit 
which most of his poetical pieces possess, as from 
the piqued pride of the influential literati of Seot- 
land, to find that that merit was acknowledged and 
honoured more by strangers than countrymen. Na- 
tional vanity was aroused by the shameful neglect so 
exposed, and meetings organised to celebrate the 
aniversary of the poet. Scotland became honoura- 


which she whispered something to Nell, who 
frowned and shook her head, as if dissenting 
from what she had heard. Lamh Laudher, on 
his part surveyed the features of the female 
with an earnestness that seemed to absorb all 
sense of his own disgrace and danger. 
‘O’Korke,’ said the magistrate, ‘this is a se- 
rious charge against you. I trust you may be 
able effectually to meet it.’ 
‘I must wait, your worship, till I hear fully 
what it is first,’ replied Lamh Laudher, ‘afther 
that I’m not afraid of clearin’ myself from it.’ 
The woman then detailed the circumstances 
of the robbery, which it appeared took place 
atthe moment her luggage was in the act of 
deing removed to her room, after which she 
added, rather unexpectedly, ‘ And now your 
worship, I have plainly stated the facts; but I 
must, in conscience, add, that, although this 
woman,’ turning to Nell McCollum, ‘is of opi- 


me, yet [cannot think he did.’ 


‘I’llswear, your worship,’ said Nell, ‘that on 
passin homeward last night, seein’ a car wid 
people about it, at Luke Conner’s door, I stood 
behind the porch, merely to thry if I knew 
who they wor. J seen this Lamh Laudher wid 
a small oak box in his hands, an’ I'll give my 
oath that it was open, an’ that he put his hand 
into it, and tuck something out.’ 


‘Pray, Nell, how did it happen that you your- 
elf were abroad at so unseasonable an hour?’ 
uidthe magistrate. 


‘Every one knows that J’m out at quare 
hours,’ replied Nell. ‘I’m not like others. 1 
‘now where I ought to be, at all times; but last 
hight, if your worship wishes to hear the truth, 
[was on my way to Andy Murray’s wake; the 
poor lad that was shepherd to the Neils.’ 

‘And pray, Nell,’ said his worship, ‘how did 
you form so sudden an acquaintance with this 
respectable looking woman!’ 

_ ‘knew her for years,’ suid Nell; Ive seen her 
in other parts of the country often.’ 

“You were more than an hour with her last 
night—were you not?’ said his worship. 

‘She made me stay wid her,’ said Nell, ‘be- 
ase she was a stranger, an’ of coorse, was glad 


uion that the young man before you has robbed | 


ble in these celebrations, but poor Burns was suffer- 
ed to die neglected and distressed. Such is the 
wayward fate of life, of fortunc, and of fame. 

‘The consciousness of such neglect and deserved 
reprobation, stimulated the sons of Scotland to great- 
er exertions in behalf of Hogg, then emerging into 
notice, than would have been displayed under other 
circumstances. Whether he has been belauded be- 
youd his merits, may be a subject of affirmation; but 
certainly no doubt can exist that he has not been 
praised or encouraged beyond his own estimation of 
his demands on public notice. Since he first claimed 
public attention, an unconquerable vanity has pre- 
dominated in every trait of his career and conduct, 
despite many failures which he encountered, and 
many caustic criticisms which he endured, apparently 
but to enjoy or deny, The sentiment of Lee, the 
mad poet, he felt but could not confess—*1 said the 
world was mad, the world said I was mad; but, hang 
them! | was outvoted.”? 

So did Hogg act. Many of his poems, which were 
condecnned before and aiter being published, he has 
earnestly sought to vindicate; while many that have 
been properly esteemed by the public, he seems wil- 
ling to depreciate. 

He lately published some volumes in London, 
called **Altive Tales, collected among the peasantry 
of Scotland, and foreign adventurers;” to which he 
has prefixed a memoir of his own life, with remini- 
scent sketches of some of lis literary friends. 


James Hogg was born on the 25th of January, (the 
birth-cay of Buras also, ) 1772, at Ettrick, where his 
father Robert then resided. He was the second of 
four sons, who, like himself, appear to have since 
been the sport of fortune. One of them is now re- 
sident in the interior of this State, in adverse circum- 
stances, 

Early in Hogg’s life, his father lost his farm, and 
beeame a shepherd where he had been farmer. On 
the miserable pittance allotted to a Highland shep- 
herd, Robert Hogg was unable to afford education to 
his sons; so that his son James was permitted to re- 
main at school only six months—during which time, 


however, he learned the elementary processes of 
reading and writing. He then became herdboy to 
various graziers, changing his situation no less than 
fifteen times before he was twenty years of age. 

No remarkable incident occurred in his boyhood, 
if we except his attempt, when eight years old, to 
love a damsel nearly past her teens. Hogg has never 
been a man of profound thought—he has seldom de- 
veloped the causes of action, or the motives of con- 
duct. He has not even studied himself, except su- 
perficially; so that, direetly, he has afforded us no 
clue to his propensity towards poetic temperament 


or determination. Yet has he incidentally or indi- 
rectly, 


He had attained his fifteenth year, with no other 
knowledge of books thau the commonest school- 
books—with the life and adventures of William 
Wallace—the Gentle Shepherd of Ramsey—and the 
Psalms of David, which he committed to memory. 
But in that year, while in the service of Mr. Laidlaw, 
he had recourse to his master’s library, where he 
singularly pounced on Buraett’s Theory of the Con- 
flagration of the Earth. This was too much for his 
immature imagination, He read it o’er and o’er, 
but could not understand; and “happy was it (he 
says) that I did not understand it; for the little which 
I did understand, had nearly overturned wy brains 
altogether. All the day I was pondering on the 
grand millenium, and the reign of the saints; and all 
the night dreaming of new heavens and a new earth 
—the stars iz horror, and the world in flames.” 
“The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” here 
commenced its imaginative worlds. His ideas on 
this “conflagration” have been indelibly impressed on 
all his poetical fancies since that period. His “stars 
in horror” have become lords of the ascendant. Nay, 
shortly afterwards he had a poetical contest with two 
others, who should write the best on a given theme. 
Ten subjects were selected, and the decision was to 
be made lottery-like: that drawn was—THE stars! 
His production he entitled, ‘*Reflections on a view of 
the nocturnal Heavens,” and seems seriously solici- 
tous to forget. 

Arriving at Edinburgh in 1801, to sell some sheep, 
he was so haunted by his fancy for fame, that he de- 
termined to see himself in print, and therefore wrote 
some of the fugitive stanzas which he had composed, 
and committed only tomemory. ‘l'hese he publish- 
ed under the title of Scottish pastorals, poems and 
songs; by which he obtained a condemned celebrity, 
and a serious loss of all he made by selling his sheep. 
One of these poems, Will and Keatie, embraces some 
pretty ideas, but exhibits palpably the propensity of 
his imagination since reflecting on the ‘stars in hor- 
ror.” He is relating an amour of his youth; yet, in- 
tense as ‘‘love’s young dream” might be supposed to 
be to a susceptible heart like that of the Shepherd, 
it could not prevent him from bis wayward fancies 
in admiring in amazement, ‘*Orion’s radiant circle 
beaming” over his head; and when it became dark, 
he impulsively bursts forth, ‘Hail, ye stars!” and 
then tumultuously rushes onward in a rambling 
rhapsody, to speak of— 

———That pow’r divine, 
Who those fluid films that wheeld 
Loosely thro’ primeval night, 
By a breath to worlds eongeal’d— 
Masses of illuvid light! 
From his hand then bowi’d you flaming, 
Thro’ old dreary night’s domain, &c. 

The same indications of a frenzied faney, are ex- 
hibited in his after poems. One which he alls ‘The 
Pilgrims of the Sun,’ which he got published some 
short time afterwards, palpably proves that ‘ The 
Conflagration of the Earth,’ still kept him vertigiu- 
ous, for he deals with the stars, as if he was playing 
at shuttlecock, strikes one from its perihelion, and 
proceeds: 

Just in the middle of its swift career, 

Th? Almighty snapt the golden cord in twain, 
Which hung it to the heaven’s. Creation s066’d; 
And a spontaneous shriek rung on the hills 

Of those celestial regions. Down amain, 

Into the void, the outcast world descended, 
Whirliog and thundering on- Its troubled seas 
Were churn’d into a spray; and whizzing, flurred 
Around it like a dew. The mountain tops 

And ponderous rocks, were off impetuous flung, 
And clattered down the steeps of night forever: 

Yet it must be considered, that these poems were 
written before he had acquired any real knowledge 


of men or matters, beyond the ken of a poor shep- 


herd’s vision, or the acquaintanceship of an un- 
known hind. Some of his poems breathe fervidly 
the inspirations of poetic genuis, and may proudly 
be compared with those of greater name. He is 
indeed deficient in thought and energy, and diffuse 
in expression; yet are there interspersed in his poet- 
ry,some picturesque realities, and splendid imagery. 
Burns had understanding with imagination; Hogg 
possesses imagination, without accuracy of under- 
standing. ‘The Queen’s Wake and Queen Hynde, 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, are estimable productions 
of fancy, in many respects. A few ballads in the 
former, are among the sweetest and wildest lyrics of 
the day. Hogg has since considered himself gifted 
with the powersof immortal song—although unable 
to sustain himself long on a flight through the re- 
gions of imagination, dark to him as those of chaos 
and old night. 


Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting, 

The soul that rises with us—our life’s star— 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar:— 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness; 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

From God, who is our home— 

Heaven lies around us in our infancy. 

Worpswortn. 

So also thought Hogg; therefore, it is, (as he 
says,) that he has an ‘inherent vanity’ of being 
something and somebody; and tells us in the coms 
mencement of his autobiography—‘ I love to write 
about myself: There are few things which I like bet- 
ter—it is so delightful to call up old reminiscences.’ 

Despite the many disappointments, distresses, 
and repulses, which Hogg encountered in braving 
the stormy waves of life, he preserved his equani- 
mity of mind so far as to tell us, that when he was 
most unfortunate, he was most cheerfal. Self satis- 
faction of this kind, although it may not be exactly 
tantamount to the happiness arising from content- 
ment, or voluntarily resignation to Providence, is 
generally attended with material advantages. But 
few, alas! have truly learned in practice 

To be resign’d when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 
And pleas’d with favours given. 

Hogg was introduced to public notice by Sir 
Walter Scott, who always acted to him as a generous 
patron. He introduced himself by letter, to Mr. 
(now Professor) Wilson, whom he still highly es- 
teems, maugre the manner in which he has been 
treated as the Shepherd, in Blackwood’s WVoctes 
Ambrosiana. Having originated the idea of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, he became a prominent contribu- 
tor, and intimate with Lockhart, (now of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review,) who wrote the inimitoble 
sketches of the Adontist, in Blackwood; with Sym, 
the original Timothy Tickler; with Capt. Hamilton, 
the original O’Doherty &c. Of some of these, he 
gives remniscences, appended to his memoir. 

But the energies of the Ettrick Shepherd were 
not confined to contributions for Magazines.— 
Failing to acquire the reputation which he vainly 
considered his due for his poetical pieces, he re- 
solved to write no poems in future, but songs or 
ballads; and commeneed as a prosaic tale writer.— 
His first attempt was the ‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck,’ 
similar in design to the ‘Old Mortality’ of Seott; 
the former of which, Hogg asseverates, was written 
before the publication of the latter. His ‘ Winter 
Evening Tales,’ followed soun after, with his ‘Jacob- 
ite Relies of Scotland.’ 

Having realized some hundred pounds by these 
works, he purchased Mount Benger farm, adjoining 
one given him by the late Duke of Buceleugh; but 
being a bad agriculturist, he sowed all his money 
and reaped no harvest. Necessitated again to be- 
come an author, he wrote the Altrive Tales, and 
failing to find a publisher in Edinburg, he went to 
London, and had them issued from the press of 
Cochrane & Co. who, failing soon, involved poor 
Hogg in their ruin. He is now in very straitened 
circumstances, and considering his meagre means of 
obtaining education and book knowledge, has, not- 
withstanding the frankness with which we have ex- 
pressed our opinions of him, written much that will 
go down to posterity—much that is beautiful and en- 
titled to admiration. 


Cooper, Forrest, Pearson, and Mrs. Austin, 


were still playing at New Orleans a fortnight ago. 
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STEAMBOAT DISASTER—LOSS OF LIFE. 


The St. Louis Republican of the 17th ult. says:— 
‘By an arrival from Upper Mississippi, we learn 
that the steamboat St. Louis, bound for Galena, col- 
lapsed one of her boilers on the 12th inst. by which 
twelve or fourteen persons were either killed or 
seriously wounded: ‘The accident happened while 
endeavouring to pass the Des Moines Rapids, We 
understand that the stern of the boat struck upon a 
rock and careened her over—the water in the boil- 
ers of course running to the lower side. In this si- 
tuation the boat remained for twenty minates or half 
an hour, when she righted, and the sudden return of 
the water into the boiler produced an instantaneous 
explosion. The names of the sufferers, as far as we 
have been enabled to gather them, are—Perkins, the 
Engineer, killed; Miss Moore, blown overboard and 
lost; Mrs. Moore and son, dangerously scalded, and 
three other children killed; Mrs. Luckett, from 
Mill creek, Ill. badly scalded; Isaac Mars, dying 
when the account left; three Germans dangerously 
scalded, and three other persons slightly injured.— 
The St. Louis was chartered for the trip from New 
Orleans to Galena.” 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 
The Baltimore Chronicle of Friday says,---“ Yes- 


terday morning the weather promised te be fair, but 
about one o’clock it became cloudy, and in a short 
time we had a light rain, which continued until after 
four o’clock. This change of weather did not pre- 
vent the people from crowding to Fair Mount, the 
place from which Mr. Mills was to ascend, though 
many apprehended that the ascension would have to 
be postponed. At 10 minutes before four, however, 
the Balloon ascended in the most beautiful style, and 
passed slowly and majestically over the lower part of 
the city in nearly a S W direction. It hung sus- 
pended near the city for more than half an hour, 
_ when its course was changed to about S. S. E. mak- 
ing it probable that the AZronaut will descend as 
before, near Magothy river. The Balloon continued 
in view for more than an hour, 

Mr. Mills has thus made two successfnl ascen- 
sions, and hasgiven great satisfaction. The enclo- 
sure at Fair Mount, we are happy to say, contained 
a large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, and we 
hope, therefore, that Mr. Mills bas received a lib- 
eral compensation for his ingeuuity and intrepidity. 

in his progress over the city we observed that he 
frequently threw out ballast, to enable him to as- 
cend; but we doubt whether his elevation was equal 
to that of his last ascension.”’ 


FAMINE. 

Capt. M‘Donald, of the schooner Fox, of Balti- 
more, has addressed a letter to the editor of the 
New Orleans Bee, stating, that while on his way to 
that port, he was boarded by some of the inhabitants 
of the Grand Cayman Islands, in a state of starva- 
tion, and in questof provisions, They stated, that 


seven years ago, they settled on the Cayman Islands, 
to carry on the ¢turtling business, and that the 


drought had burnt upall vegetation, and their stock, 
in consequence, had all died,and atjthat moment not 
an article of food of any kind save turtle was on the 
island, and that their supplies had not come from 
Jamaica. 
The Captain adds:—** My means of relief being 
scant, of course it was but little J could afford so 
many people, but such as it was, it was received 
with grateful hearts, Should this communication 
find a place in your columns, it may be the means 
of frequently relieving a distressed people, and at 
the same time be an advantage to those masters that 
may think proper to stop there, as they have a plenty 
of green turtle and val tortoise, which they would 
at all times be glad to exchange for provisions, The 
south side of the island, where they live, is easy of 
access; it may, in perfect safety, be approached 
within 20 yards all along. ‘The situation of these 
islands is known to all navigators; being in the track 
between Jamaica and Cuba, and therefore needs no 
further explanation.” 


SUICIDE. 
John Gowan, a well known citizen of Baltimore‘ 
committed suicide on Thursday last by shooting 
himself through the head with a horse pistol. He 


retired to an out-building, and placed the weapon in 
bis mouth, by which nearly the entire of the front 
part of his face aad head were demolished. 


FATAL ACCIDENT, 

Mr. Joseph Davis, a respectable and industrious 
citizen of Bradford county, was drowned in the Sus- 
quehanna, about a mile below the boruvugh of To- 
wanda, afew days since, under the following cir- 
cumstances—Mr. D. and another gentleman were 
attempting to cross the river ina small board skiff 
which was new, and had not been corked to prevent 
its leaking; in consequence of which, before (hey 
reached the opposite shore the skiff had become 80 
nearly filled with water as to be in danger of sink- 
ing. In this situation, when within a few rods of the 
shore, Mr. Davis became alarmed and jumped out 
of the skiff, overturning it and leaving them both in 
the midst of the water; aod neither of them being 
able to swim Mr. Davis was drowned, and the other 
gentleman barely eseaped with his life. 


RAIL-ROAD ACCIDENT. 
An accident occurred on the Camden and Amboy 


Rail-Road yesterday, which detained the cars 
for about forty-five minutes; but we rejoice to 
learn that no person was injured. It appears that as 
the engine from Amboy was proceeding along the 
road at the rate of about fifteen miles an hour, it came 
suddenly in contact with another engine from this 
side of the road, which was also proceeding at a very 
rapid rate. The concussion took place just at a turn 
in the road, and thus prevented the engineers of the 
different engines from seeing each other, until the 
engines were within a few yards of meeting. The 
concussion was very great, and both engines were 
materially injured. That from the Camden end of 
the road was unattended by a train of cars. The 
passengers in the cars attached to the other were for 
a few minutes considerabiy alarmed. It was certainly 
imprudent on the part of those in charge of the en- 
gine from this end of the line, to proceed on the 
road,and at a rapid rate, when the cars from the 
other end were expected, 


MURDER. 
The Shelbyville, (Te.) Freeman, of the 18th ult. 


says:—**‘A woman by the name of Hashaw, was ar- 
rested on the 18th inst. and committed to jail in this 
town, for the murder of her own child. It is said 
by those who have conversed with her, that she con- 
fesses her crime, and only pleads im extenuation an 
irresistible propensity to commit the act; such a mo- 
tive as is frequently found to actuate those affected 
with insanity.” 

FATAL ACCIDENT. 
On the eleventh of last month,Mr. Joseph Nowlan 
of Wilkes county, Ga., was accidently shot by Mr. 
Charles Simpson, while engaged in a Turkey Hunt. 
The deceased was imitating a turkey call, which 
deceived Mr. S. and answering it, he cautiously ap- 
proached, until seeing, as he supposed, the object of 
his pursuit, he raised his rifle and fired with fatal ef- 
fect. They were not hunting in company, and each 
was ignorant of the other’s being near. 


CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 
The Montreal Herald of the 28th ult., states that 


—**On Saturday morning, a very singular pheno- 
menon was observable from the river bank in front 
of ourcity, Those who are blessed with a very 
strong sight perceived, as they supposed, an immense 
number of small birdsin the air, but atsuch a height 
as to render even birds, in that situation, a curiosity. 
We happened to be passing, and in vain strained 
our eyes to discover the objects which others were 
contemplating with so much eagerness—by the help 
of a glass, however, we at last perceived what was 
to all appearance an immense flock of small birds.— 
These objects passed away in millions before the 
current of the light wind then blowing, but many 
descended lower than the rest, antil easily discern- 
able by the naked eye. At length they approached 
the earth, and proved to be maple leaves of an un- 
usually large size. Many of them were picked up 
by the eitizens, and we have kept one. Whence 
they came, or how they got there, are questions 
which furnish a wide field for conjecture. One 
shrewd fellow observed, ‘that this must be the fall of 
the year in the moon, and that they certainly came 


from thence,’ ” 


THE WIFE. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

But Homayr resolved first to attempt deceiving 
Speckbacher, before he prosecuted the secondary 
design of deceiving his wife. The retreat of Speck. 
bacher was unknown to Hormayr; but he justly cal- 


| I do not ask that you 


culated upon its being known to some of his friends, 
His first step was, to have his his wife arrested and 


ter, both convicted of being privy to the escape of 
Speckbacher, were condemned to suffer death; but 
that pardon would be extended to them on condition 
of Speckbacher surrendering himself. This an- 
nouncement Hormayr caused to be widely circulated 
throughout the villages bordering ov the mountains, 
in the confident expectation that some one acquaint- 
ed with Speckbacher’s place of concealment would 
carry it to him; and in the no less confident belief 
that by this stratagem, he should succeed in getting 
Speckbacher into his power. That he would have 
accomplished this design it is impossible to doubt, if 
a copy of the proclamation had reached Speekbacher 
by any other than a trustworthy hand; but no sooner 
did Zoppel, to whom Speckbacher’s retreat was 
known, read the proclamation, than he saw through 
it; and well knowing that the surrender of Speckba- 
cher would not save Schmeider, yet firmly believing 
that Hormayr’s announcement would bring Speck- 
bacher into his pr ‘er, be hastened to the mountains 
to put him on his guard, 

* But Maria’—said Speckbacher; ‘Maria—dare he 
murder her?’ 

* He dare not,’ said Zoppel. 

* And her father—my father—thy master—good 
Joseph Schmeider—him dare he murder? Ah, Zop- 
pel dost thou deceive me? Would not my surrender 
save him? 

‘He shall be saved,’ said Zoppel; ‘ but not by the 
blood of a patriot.’ 

The consequence of Zoppel’s interview with 
Speckbacher was, that Hormayr’s proclamation fail- 
ed of its intended effect. 

Hormayr, when he judged that his proclamation 
had sufficient time to take effect, released the wife 
of Speckbacher, for he learned that the Bavarian offi- 
cers did not approve this stretch of power exercised 
upon a woman; and he knew that his designs could 
be equally well prosecuted without this severity, 
which was only adopted as a foundation for the pro- 
clamation; and now finding that his plan had failed 
in regard to his first principal object, the capture of 
Speckbacher, he resolved to make use of it in his 
minor projects. 

One evening about this time, when the wife of 
Speckbacher sat in a musing mood in her chamber, 
her heart sad enough, and her eyes not so bright as 
they once had been, she was roused by the entrance 
of Zoppel, who, having cautiously closed the door, 
respectfully saluted his young mistress 

‘I fear, Zoppel,’ said she ‘you come on no wel- 
come errand, My father—or—O Zoppel! speak 
quickly—my husband!’ 

‘He is safe yet,’ replied Zoppel, ‘ my visit does 
not concern him.’ 

‘ My father, then!—ah, my poor father!’ said Ma- 
ria, beginning to weep. 

* Yes,’ said Zoppel; my errand concerns him; we 
must save him.” 

* Buthow, good Zoppel? how?—not surely 

* Trust me; Il am your father’s faithful and long 
tried servant, and would save him with honour—but 
with honour only. Listen to me: to-morrow at sun- 
rise is the hour appointed for—— 

* Do not hesitate to speak it; for his execution?’ 

* Yes,’ continued Zoppel, for his execution—-his 
murder—but which, if you, lady, will follow the 
advice of one who would die for him, shall never 
take place.’ 
* Ah, Zoppel,’ said the wife of Speckbacher, wip- 
ing her eyes, ‘how? quick! tell me how I may save 
my father!’ 

* Be calm, then, and listen. Hormayr—’ 

* Ah! the monster!’ said Maria,‘name him not.’ 
‘] must name him!’ resumed Zoppel. ‘* He has 
given out, what I know so be false, that Speckbach- 
er isin hispower. Be composed, | pray; itis false; 
on the word of old Zoppel, it is false. Speekbach- 
er is notin his power; but he had published this 
falsehood, and will doubtless visit you this evening 
with the lie on his lips, and will ask you, lady, if 
you desire to save your husband,’ 

‘Zoppel, may the holy mother save me from this 
trial! yet L believe, so help me Heaven! that if my 
husband stood in the peril of my father, I should 
find courage to say, ‘1 will not purchase dishonora- 
ble length of day, for one whose life has beena life 
of honor.’ 

‘It would be well said,’ rejoined Zoppel; ‘but the 
question now is not the salvation of a husband, but of 
a futher.’ 

‘Proceed then, good Zoppel.’ 

‘I said Hormayr will come to you this evening 
with a lie on his lips; but you most affect to believe 
it true,’ 

‘To believe it true, Zoppel! how? and what then?’ 
a by sac him; but say you will save your hus- 

nd. 


_‘ Ah, Zoppel, I cannot feign; I cannot make my 
lips pronounce me vicious?’ 


‘I donotask it. Is it to feign to upbraid a mons- 


carried to the citadel; his next,to print handbil's, to the neighborh ed of the salt 
setting forth that Joseph Schmeider and his daugh- | were resolved 


hb one is leit uncommitted)— 
t teign to be vicious. Say the 
you will meet him; virtue, not vice, will direct oe 
steps. Friends will watch over them; a father’ | : 
berty will be the reward.’ $ 


1 cannot, Zoppel; | canuot consent that the ; 
of Speekbacher should seem unworthy of ~ = 
band even in the eyes of one who would be hic 


ter io his crimes, thong 


murderer, Are there no other means, Zopyel: 
wae ome how would the plan you propose save my 


Zuppel explained. Hormayr was 0 bE entices 
O mines; the miners 
to aid in the prosecution of the de. 
*'80; an order fer the release of Joseph Sehmeid 
was to be forced from him; and he was to be de. 
peisoner till Sehmeider should have eseg 
Vevertheless,’ said the wife of Speckbacher rr 
cannot feign; shame would ‘tn 
© cheeks to sear! 
Oppel considered a momen n id. € 
be that you are right; but, by 
the plan, we shall nevertheless succeed Mout 
my master’s little horse, and go instantly to te 
house of the superintendent of the Mines; MY gp 
Hans shall accompany you, and leave the rest to me) 
Zoppel was a faithful servant and an honest map: 
but his notions of ' our were of course adapted ty 
his station. “Those nice perceptions of a trul t 
minine mind, which weighed with the wife of mi ‘ 
bacher against even the life of her father, Z f 
with difficulty comprehended; but, if he did m7 
together comprehend them, he respected them, 
Maria had not long left her father’s house, when 
_ on the watch, perceived Hormayr Approach 
* Thy name is Zoppel,’ said he; * the same 
whom we believe to have assisted Speckbacher’s es. 
cape, and who ought to be hanged to-morrrow with 
thy pane. Is thy mistress within?’ 
* She is gone to the house of Andrew 
her father’s relation, at the mives.’ ee 
* Does she know, that her husband is in my pow- 
er?’ 
* Alas! does she.’ 
* And that she only can save him?’ 
“it was to escape the trial, which she feared he- 
ven would scarcely give her strength to endure with 
— that she withdrew from Hall,’ 
* Ali! is it so!’ said Hormayr, with an expressi 
of maglignant joy. Thon shall accompany aw 
rah to the house of this Schenk.’ : 
Zoppel, prepared for this precautionary measure, 
expressed his readiness; and Hormayr, attended) 
two Bavarian soldiers, and preceded by Zoppel took 
the road up the mountain gorge that leads to the 
mines. Once, as the little party wound up the steep 
ascent, Zuppel was strongly tempted. ‘lhere is a 
narrow wooden bridge, a broad plank on two smal) 
legs, thrown over the torrent that descends the gorge. 
Zoppel had passed; he wasa powerful man, though 
old; a vigorous effrt would dave dislodged one of 
the supports; and Hormayr, and one at least of his 
companions, would have been precipitated in adeep 
eddy that a balf melted avalanche bad formed, by 
choaking up the bed of the stream; but he reco} 
leeted that the destruction of Hormayr would not 
liberate Schmeider, whose execution would never 
theless take place: and he knew that bis friends 
were prepared, by a lew words he had sent in writ- 
ing by the wife of Speekbacher; and so he passed on, 
The party speedily arrived at the door of Andrew 
Schenk’s house, from the back of which there is a 
gallery that leads to the entrance of the mine. ‘ Sol- 
diers,’ said Hormayr,keep guard here. Zoppel,show 
me the way forward,’ 
Zoppel preceded Hormuyr, and ushered him into 
a chamber where sat the wife of Speckbacher. 
‘Madam,’ said Hormayr, ‘1 salute you. You 
know my errand, yov know that your husband is in 
my power.’ 
‘Ah God forbid he were so!’ replied she;’ since 
his wife could uot consent to save him. 
‘How, madam!’ said Hormayr. You know that 
Speckbacher, is in my power; and tell you he may 
Le saved,’ 
‘Sir,’ said the wife of Specbacher, rising from her 
seat, ‘1 know that my husband is not in your pow 
er; and I have to tell you that the question is nd 
what J may consent to, in order tc save his life, but 
what you must consent to, if you would save yout Hm 
own. Ho! Zoppel! Zoppel! 
‘1 am betrayed!’ cried Hormayr ‘Soldiers!’ m0- 
ving towards the door by whieh he had entered. But, 
at the saine moment, the door opposite to the mine 
was thrown open, while from concealments in 
room, four miners had started, disarmed Hormayr, 
pointed hisarms, and with giant strength hiw hurried 
through the door and into the passage of the mine. 
‘We are far enongh,’said one of the miners, halt- 
ing in one of the inner chambers of the mine. ‘This 
will answer our purpose,’ 
‘What villains!” said Hormayr, who till now had 
been foreibly kept silent, ‘is your intention murder! 
Ho! Ho! soldiers!’ 
‘The miners grimly smiled.*’Tis of no use calling , 
said they. ‘If your voice were ten times louder, It 
would never reach the mouth of the mine. We #re 
no murderers; we leave that trade to you; we are 
going to prevent, not to commit murder.” 
Hormayr breathed somewhat more freely. Be 
brief, villains,’ said he, ‘whatever your purpose be. 
A step approached; it was Zoppel’s.—‘This 1s 


our purpose,’ said he, ‘to save the life of Joseph 
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and here is a paper; write 


gchmeider; here 8 must be a peremtory 


yy order for his releuse; It 


said Hormayr. 


der 
4 will not, villains, ‘life is a pleasant 


‘iv said Zoppel: 
‘Think ding the lamp which 
thing: steep flight of steps, termivated 
he of water. ‘It isan exhausted mine, 
aot ough to drown half your battalion, were they 
above another; listen’—and at the same 
‘anh te a huge fragement of salt into the gulf, 
“9 returned a dismal hollow sound, awfully so- 
nm the silence of those subterranean chambers, 
Write as I tell you, or, in another moment, you fol- 


ent I have thrown. ° 
dare not, villain,” said he; ‘my death would 


hmeider,’ 
not ‘but it would avenge him,’ and 
the same time that he put the pen into the hand 
‘ Hormayr, he again held out the lamp, revealing 
ie distant glimmer of the yet trembling water. 
Hormayr saw with whom he had to do, and wrote 
ring to Zoppel’s dictation—* Deliver to the 
8 rsof this, your prisoner, Joseph Schmeider, 
ide privately confront him with secomplices. 
ta the preparations for the execution go on.’ 

‘Good!’ said Zoppel, holding it to the lamp 
dreading it. He then withdrew, and presently 
returned with the two Bavarian soldiers, each in 

asp of two miners. 
Pid Zoppel, ‘hearken to your instruc- 
ie You shall accompany me to Hall, and, in 
virtue of order, deliver into my hands, the prisoner, 
joeph Schmeider. Now mark well; there you 
perceive is your colonel, Hormayr. If there be no 
foul play, if you deliver Schmeider into my hands, 
and show diseretion, you shall each receive one bun- 
dred florins; and, alter a resonable time, when our 
own safety will allow it, Hormayr shall be released; 
but, if one indisereet word be uttered, so that suspi- 
cion be excited against us, he shall perish. The first 
sight of a Bavarian soldier ascending the gorge will 
be the signal of death to your commander. is no 
jificult matter here to put one out of sight.’ 

The Soldiers, who on first being seized had expect- 
al no quarter, were noways disinclined to purchase 
their lives on these terms, and em accordingly 
departed in company with them, ‘The order sigued 
iy Hormayr was delivered to the officer in command; 
Scameider was committed to the custody of the sol- 
tiers, who having met Zoppel at the gate, and ac- 
companied him a little way beyond, received each 
bis hundred florins, and left Schmeider and Zoppel 
together. No doubt the soldiers chose desertion as 
the safest course. 

‘My dearest master,’ said Zoppel, no time is to 
belost. Quick! put on this dress,’ suid he, throwing 
of his habiliments and discovering others under- 
neath. * Haste to the Austrian frontier; Speckbacher, 
Ihave reason to believe, is already on his way to 
Vienna, and there you will speedly meet your daugh- 
ter. 

* Ah, my faithful Zoppel! no more, my servant, 
but my triend; how can 1—’ 

* Haste! haste!’ interrupted Zoppel; ‘thou art free 

—I am requited.’ 
The elothes which Schmeider had worn were com- 
mitted to the river Inn, A fraternal embrace, a mu- 
tual blessing, and the next moment Schmeider was 
lost to the eyes of his deliverer, who, though he 
could no longer see his kind master, stood listening 
until his footfall ceased to be heard, and then hasten- 
ed on his way to the mines, 


Meanwhile the miners, in whose eustody we left 
Hormayr, judging it needless to remain with their 
prisoner till the return of Zoppel, placed a candle 
on the ground; and, leaving, the colonel with an in- 
Junction not to stir from the spot, they stationed two 
of their number as guards at the mouth of the mine. 
Zoppel arrived after having as we have seen, deliv- 
ered Schmeider; and soon aiterwards went with his 
companions to carry food to their prisoner, He was 
gone. ‘The miners stationed at the entrance knew 
that he had not passed out; and it was probable, 
therefore, that in attempting to eseape he had wan- 
dered farther into the mine, the ramifications of 
which are so numerous that many days are required 
to traverse them. A op search was immediate- 
ly instituted; numerous Hambeaux blazed within the 
lonely passages; and after some hours had been 
itlessly spent, as the miners were returning, one 
of them struck his foot against something which lay 
in his path—it was the iron candlestick which had 
been left with Hormayr. It lay just where two pas- 
tages branch off at an acute angle; one, at a few 
yards distance, terminating in a short flight of steps 
and one of those salt lakes with which the mines 
abound. ‘The mystery was solved. Hormayr had 
wandered far into the mine, and had begun to retrace 
his steps; he had chosen the wrong passage, and had 
disappeared forever. The same morning at daylight 
— and the wife of Speckbacher returned to 
a . 


There was, as may well be believed, much room 
for wonder that morning in the town of Hall. The 
4y wore on, and Hormayr did notretarn. It was 
soon whispered about that Schmeider was no longer 
# prisoner: and, in short, all was a mystery—It was 
'n vain that the strictest inquiries were set on, foot; 
nothing could be discovered. The only two wit- 
nesses had been disereet; and although the suspicion 
of the garrison naturally fell on their comrades, they 
Succeeded in eluding the strict search that was made 


reached the frontier and bad entered the Austrian 
Service, 

Soon after these events, the wife of Speckbacher 
and the faithful Zoppel set out for Austria; and at 
Vienna, where Speckbacher had been fur some time, 
Muria was restored to her husband, and Joseph 
Schmeider found more reason than ever to bless bis 
daughier and the patriot who was worthy of her, 

SEDUCTION, 

A pretty little girl, named Eliza Hopson, not 
Quite sixteen years of age, was committed to prison 
yesterday, for stealing some articles of clothing, &e-, 
trom a lady of the name of Allen, with whom she 
lived as a servant. It appeared on her examination, 
that a fellow who kept a clothing store in Water 
street, began to pay his addressesto her about ten 
months back, when she lived with her mother (ker 
only surviving parent) upon Long Island.—About 
three months since, she came over to New York, 
with her mother, to see him; and asthe latter was 
under thr necessity of returning to Brooklyn early 
in the afternoon, he persuaded her to let the daugh- 
ter stay with him, in order to go to the Park Thea- 
ire. This, in an evil hour, she permitted, and con- 
filed to his trust her only earthly treasure. It 
seems by Eliza’s statement, that they returned to the 
store after leaving the theatre, when he persuaded 
her totake some wine, to pr: vent her catching cold 
while crossing the river. She was,then sitting on 
he settee, with his arm around her waist, and feel- 
ing dizzy, she leaned her head against his shoulder, 
and had no recollection of what oecurred atterwards, 
until she awoke the next morning and found herself 
in bed at his house. Ashamed to return to her mo- 
ther, and overpersuaded by bim, she consented to 
live with him, he promising to marry her ina month. 
Her mother on hearing of her daughter’s dishonor 
drowned herself (it will be remembered) in Janna- 
ry last. In the beginning of April the scoundrel 
left this city to reside in Boston, and the poor girl, 
deserted by him, and thrown upon the world without 
a friend, applied for a situation and obtained it with 
Mrs Allen, Finding herself enceinte, and fearful 
of exposure, it is presumed that she stole the cloth- 
ing and money in order to go to Boston, with the 
hope of inducing her ruthless betrayer to provide for 
her future wants. She is committed to prison, and 
in all probability will become a mother ere she 
leaves the walls which now confine her, and the first 
cries of her infant offspring, (which under other cir- 
cumstances might have been a blessing to her) will 
only serve to wring her bosom more deeply, by re- 
minding her of the lost, destitute, and degraded con- 
dition to which she is reduced. Nor is this an un- 
common instance; for more than balf the cases of 
robbery by females, would, if enquired into, be 
found to have emanated from a similar source. First, 
an artless girl is seduced; she loses thereby the coun- 
tenance of her friends and relations—next she is de- 
serted by the villian who caused her ruin—deprived 
of the means of obtaining an honest livelihood, she 
steals—is detected and sent to prison from whence 
she is liberated only to plunge still deeper into the 
paths of sin, sorrow, and corruption, 

NM. Y. Transcript. 


LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Batt Dre s—The dress is of a new material, 
called Gaze de Constantinople, embroidered in gold. 
It is made Pantique. ‘Ihe corsage perfectly tight to 
the bust, isa nointe, and eut on the bias in front; it 
is ornamented across the bosom with full draperies 
ala Sevigne, the sleeves are a double sabot, with 


that the point of the corsage should be distinctly 
seen. The dress is ornamented with small rosettes 
of gauze ribbon, from which depend three or four 
long coques of the same; in the centre of each ro- 
sette is a gold ornament or jewel, and the coques 
are formed of a much wider ribbon than the ro- 
settes. This dress is worn over a satin petticoat 


jornamented with a deep volant or flounce of 


blonde, headed with a puffing of ribbon, the colour 
of the dress; each puff is separate, and not carried 
on from one to the other. On the sleeves are deep 
and very full jockies of blonde, and the «ress is fin- 
ished at the neck with a deep ruff a la Catherne de 
Medicis, which diminishes gradually towards tbe 
front. ‘The back hair is in two high coques or bows 
encircled at the base with a rich bracelet, which al- 
so retains a long ostrich feather; three light puffings 
of gauze finish, this becoming and elegant head 
dress. The front hair is very much parted on the 
forehead, the curls talling low at the sides, Gold 
necklace and ear-rings, white kid gloves, fan a la 
Valois, white satin shoes, and silk stockings—La- 
dies’ London Magazine and Museum, 


POLICE OFFICE.—ANOTHER LEAF FROM 
THE CHAPTER OF INTEMPERANUCE, 
James Hoduet and his wife (the former holding 

pretty but sickly looking infant in his arms) appear- 

ed at the bar to prefer mutual complaints of assaults 
against each other. They both looked sickly, pale 
and emaciated, from a long course of intemperance, 
yet were rather respeetably dressed, and had evident- 
ly been well educated. 

Mag.—Of what do you complain? 

Wife (crying).—He has beaten me, and taken 
uway my baby, that is not yet weaned. 

Husband.—She gets drank, sir, and takes the child 


them. It wasa'terwards found that they had 


to a house of ill-fame, and gives it gin to drink, 


blonde ruffles, a la Louis XV. ‘he open skirt | 
does not quite meet at the waist, as it is intended | 


| 


Wife.—Who first drove me to it? don’t provoke 
me to tell all. 

Husband.—Tell and be d--d, you strumpet. I'll 
not part with the child, 

Mag.—You must use better Jan age here, sir. 

The wife then stated that for the tirst twelve-month 
afier their marriage, they lived happily together, but 
that her husband happened to go to a ten-pin alley 
with an acquaintanee, which was the occasion of his 
first taking to liquor; from that time he frequently 
came home tipsy, and would insist upon her drink: 
ing; and ultimately he became an habitual drank- 
ard, and neglecied his work; she, however, labored 
hard at her own oceupation as a tailoress, after the 
birth of the child, until finding that he spent all the 
money that she saved, she took to drinking herself; 
when, as a natural consequence, they were reduced 
to a state of extreme poverty and wretchedness. He 
then uphbraided her with a want ot spirit, and told 
her to go to a house of ill-fame and prostitute herselt 
for money; and on her refusing, he tied her to the 
bed post and beat her with a cord until her back was 
dreadfully lacerated. ‘This she would have borne 
without appearing against him; but he took away 
the child and refused to let her suckle it, or even to 
see it; and ‘oh, sir,” said the poor woman, with the 
tears chasing one another thickly and fast down her 
haggard cheeks, ‘if you would preserve my life and 
that dear babe’s, do not, for pity’s sake, let it be kept 
trom me.” 

Husband.--It’s utterly false, sir, what she has 
told yous and it is uot a month since I came home 
a ound her in company with an officer of the 

avy. 

Mag.—Is this true, what he states? 

Wite.--He did find a person with me, who came 
to see him on business; but, sir, who was he to blame 
but himself, that first taught me to drink? The 
night that he speaks of I had not seen him for three 
days—he had taken away my child; and I have since 
known that he sent that manto me. 1 became crazy 
with the liquor [ had taken, and | know not what | 
did. 

Mag.—This is a most distressing case, 

Wite.—I have another child at home; and when ] 
was ill, and we were almost starving, my husband 
would go away and get drunk for weeks together. } 
have done wrong, but I have been cruelly tried; and 
only yesterday, when I asked him for the child, he 
struck me with the poker, and threw me down stairs. 

Husband.—I was in liquor then, or I should not 
have done it. 

Mag.—That, sir, aggravates your offence. I shall 
commit you for the assault and battery, 

Husb«nd.—I don’t care for that, so that she does 
not have the child. 

Mag.—You cannot take the in‘ant to prison with 
you; and as the mother is its most proper guardian, 
she must have it. 

The poor child, which had been erying nearly the 
whole time, beld out its little hands to its mother,and 
soon buried its head in’ her bosom; and while the 
husband was conducted to prison, the wife, sobbing 
bitterly, left the office. Transcript. 


UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 

A few evenings since, as Miss Letitia L 8 
charming and tashionable young lacy, who is the 
pride and admiration ot—herself—was dressing for 
a ball, she met with a very remarkable and unfortu- 
nate accident. She was undergoing the operation 
of ‘lacing,’ as all beautiful young ladies must. She 
used the new patent power machine, which is said 
to wind up a lady’s waist in the most thorough and 
perfect manner. 

Not having time to raise the steam, with which 
this lacing machine is ordinarily put in motion, 


| Miss Letitia made a substitute of the black girl, 


Phillis; who being a strong-handed wench, she 
thought might answer in the place of the steam.— 
Phillis proceeded very well for some time, and 
there was every appearance of the young lady’s be- 
ing wouud up inthe most perfect and judicious 
manner, 

To compk te the operation, however, a few more 
tares of the machine were deemed necessary. 

*Pull away, Phillis,’ said the young lady, as she 
stood before a glass and watched the rapid diminu- 
tion of her waist—** pull away, Phillis. A few 
more turns,and { think | shall do,” 

**My eyes!” exclaimed Phillis, ‘I think you 
will. But how much furder you want to be serew- 
ed, Missus?” 

** A little further yet, Phillis. I’m not quite in 
a killing shape yet.” 

_** Killing shape! My lod, Missus, your shape 
kill you dead, sure as you live, you go much furder.” 

** A little more, Phillis; a few pulls more. You 
know when the steam was on—” 

** Fudge for the steam! Aint I as strong, 
as any kiitle boiling water? If I aint, 
great pity.” 

** Well, Phillis, pull away—that’s a good girl.” 

**I most pull the skin off my hands now. ‘They 
smart and burn like any thing. Hold on a minute, 
Missus, while I put on a glove to fend my hands,” 

~ There! you careless drab you! I’m all unwound 
agian, by * aire letting go. Why didn’t you hold ob 
till I was finished?” 

**I beg pardon, Missus. Now I got my gloves 
on, I work to more advantage.” 
x9 Well, spring to now, and make up for all you’ve 
Ost. 

Phillis now exerted herself with great power and 


Missus, 
think it 


activity. Never wasa young lady more perfectly 
wound up without the aid of steam. 

“I think that'll nearly do, Phillis,” said she, sur- 
veying the impreved appearance of her waist with 
great animation. “A few turns more, and I shall 
be satisfied. There! there—how small am I now?” 

** *Bout size the bed-post.” 

“So large yet! I can’t exactly see, myself. My 
eye-sight tails me, I think.” 

**No wonder, Missus—it's all squeezed out.” 

“A little more, Phillis; and then I shall make the 


eyes of the youn nilemen water. Don’t you 
think I shall? 
‘*My gracious! they no see you at all—you all 


squeezed up to nothin.” 

**There!—there! How smali am I now?” 

‘* *Bout small as the chair-post.” 

**One more turn, Phillis—a good strong one, and 
then I shall do.’’ 

“I make it ’trong enough this time, I guess, any 
how.” So saying, the obedient, but rather impatient 
wench sprang to with all her remaining strength‘ 
when suddenly she cried, ‘‘Somethingive way, Misus 
us! 

‘‘Give way!” shrieked the young lady, “Oh, yo- 
cruel wench you! you’ve cut me clean in two!” 

On slacking her hand, and examining into the 
case, Phillis found, sure enough, that she had work- 
ed the machine with such disastrous effect as actual- 
ly to have cut her mistress in two in the middle,— 
As forher, poor wench, she was speechless with 
grief and astonishment. 

But the young lady—the speaking part of her— 
gasped out—~i’m undone, I’m ruined! ‘I can’t go to 
the ball to night! Bury me with—my—cor—sets— 
on—do, Phillis.” She ceased to speak, and we 
understand her last request has been faithfully com- 
plied with.—V. Transcript. 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT, 

On Saturday night last, at about nine o’clock, 
the steamboat Baltimore, on her trip up to New- 
burgh, shortly after pasting Peekskill, ran foul ofa 
large raft of logs which nearly extended across the 
channel. That part of the raft sinking down which 
the boat struck, she was impelled on it almost her 
whole length before she stopped. The Providence 
steamboat coming up shortly afterwards, endeavour- 
ed for a long time to drag her off, but without suc- 
cess. The night and yesterday until 2 o’elock in - 
the afternoon, were passed in unceasing but unavail- 
ing efforts to extricateher, At the hour last men- 
tioned, the steamboat Union, Capt. D. Hayward, 
which plies between this city and Peekskill, having 
landed her passengers at Peekskill and being on her 
passage back, ranged up along side the raft, made 
a hawser taught to the Baltimore. and after about 
an hour’s work, succeeded in dragging her com- 
pletely over the raft, and bringing her tn deep water, 
This was done in the most able and gallant manner 
by Captain Hayward, from no other impulse than a 
desire to render a service, and we are satisfied we 
are but speaking the sentiments of every person on 
board the boat, im conveyingto him their warmest 
acknowledgments, ‘The Baltimore is entirely unin- 
jured, and no blame ought to attach to her pilot for 
the accident. There were no lights on the middle 
of the raft, and it was too dark to see it til it was too 
late to avoid it, Y. Cour, 


Caution to Apotheccries.—A poor woman, named 
Heron, died yesterday, in York street, Brooklyn, 
from the following cause:—She was afflicted with a 
swelling of the neck (a complaint common to fe- 
males, for which the best remedy is about 15 or 20 
drops of tincture of lodine, in a glass of water, of- 
ten repeated, ) and came over to New York on Mon- 
day, thinking to get the fodine of a better quality 
then could be procured in Brooklyn; when it ap- 
pears that she was unfortunately served by an ap- 
prentice, who gave her 2 oz. of neat tincture of Io- 
dine, instead of lodine miature, with directions to 
take a table spoonful night and morning. She eom- 
plied with the directions; and finding herself worse 
on ‘Tuesday, sent for a physician, who adininistered 
the proper remedies, but without effect; and the poor 
creature lingered in the greatest agonres until four 
o’elock yesterday, when death put an end to her mi- 
sery. We trust that this will be a warning to drug- 
gists, not to suffer an unthinking apprentice to per- 
form those duties on which the lives of the commu- 
nity depend. —Jbid. 


Sucide.—An inquest was held last evening by 
Prince Snow, Esq. coroner, on the body of Mr. 
Robert Brown Allen, merchant, who had ¢ mmittee 
suicide by cutting his throat with a razor, in his bed 
chamber, at his boarding house, No. 25 Brattle 
street, between the hours of eleven o’clock Wed- 
nesday evening and seven o’clock ‘Thursday evening. 
He was a son of the late James Allen, and age about 
27. A victim of intemperance.—Bost, Pat. 


Deaths by Poison.—The Uniontown ( Pa.) Demo- 
crat mentions that a whole family, of the name of 
Woods, living a few miles from that town, were re- 
cently attacked with alarming symptoms of having 
been poisoned. Nothing could stop its progress, 
and two members of the family had already fallen 
victims. The father and twoothers still survive, 
but their recovery is said to be doubtful. The poi- 
son is believed to have been communicated through 
their food, but whether by accident or design is not 


| Known. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


AWFUL EARTHQUAKE IN S. AMERICA— 
THE CITY OF PASTO DESTROYED. 

The New York papers of Saturday furnish us with 
the melancholy details of one of those fearful convul- 
sions of nature which sometimes oceur to make man 
feel his impotence, as compared with the omnipo- 
tent power of his Creator! An earthquake oecurred 
in the mountainous districts of New Grenada, near 
the western frontier, and also near the Equator, on 
the 20th and 22d of January, which has been attended 
with results of the most terrible fatality. The city 
of Pasto, with a population of from twelve to fit- 
teen thousand inhabitants, has been almost completely 
destroyed, and upwards of fifty lives lost. The city 
of Popayan, containing near thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, has also been destroyed. The entire country, 
for leagues around Pasto, has been converted inio_a 
scene of complete desolation and mourning. A vol- 
canic mountain overhangs the city of Pasto, which 
is situated in latitude 1, 13, N. long. 77, Ll—and as 
the ridge of the Andes, which stretches a little to 
the westward, was severely affected, there 1s every 
reason to apprehend that the city of Quito and the 


republic of Equador bave experienced the effects of 
the same calamity. Two letters, addressed to the 
Secretary of State, give full and melancholy details 
of this appalling visitation. From them it appears 
that the shock was experienced at seven o’clock in 
the morning of the 20th January, when an awful 
motion of the earth commenced, which continued for 
four hours without interruption, and which, on the 
22d, were again sueceeded by several others still 
more violent—which completed in one chaos of de- 
struction what parts of the city the former had 
spared. 

Of all the religious churches in the city, only that 
of Jesus del Rio and that of San Andre escaped with 
the loss only of their steeples. But the Cathedral 
church and the churehes consecrated to San Francis- 
co, San Sebastin, Santiago, with their respective con- 
vents, as also those of Santo Domingo, Mareed and 
Monjas, were all dashed to pieces. With the ex- 
ception of only three or four houses which have but 
half escaped destruction, all the rest, both great and 
small, met with the same fate the churches and con- 
vents experienced, and the smaller houses which re- 
mained standing were either removed from their for- 
mer foundations, or so unsettled, as not to be inhab- 
ited with satety, whence the affrighted population 
were doomed to suffer the rigours of a burning sun 
by day, never before known,a nd the heavy dews by 
night, in a spot where they assermbled \o implore the 
Divine mercy for the souls of those whose dead bo- 
dies they had collected together. 

The country all round was desolate by the night 
frost and scorching sun by day. 

The appearance of the city, after the violence of 
the convulsion had in some measure subsided, is de- 
scribed as most melancholy—presenting nothing but 
an undistinguishable mass of fallen buildings, from 
which the survivors were endeavouring to exhume 
the numbers who had been overwhelmed. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the City of 
Pasto, namely Laguna, Mocondino, Buesaquillo, 
Pejundino, Puerres, Canchalla, Tamondino, ‘lon- 

ovito, Gualmatan, Pandiaco, and ‘Tescual, have all 

ost their churches, and the two first named towns 
lost some of their thatched houses and five of their 
inhabitants, 

The parishes of Malatuy, Yacuanquer, Tambo, Bu- 
iaco, Funes, and their neighbouring parishes, like- 
wise had their churches destroyed with their planta- 
tions and tiled houses, but that lamentable loss of 
life was not incurred there, which befel Pasto and 
the parish of Sibundoy. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Governor 
report, that at the right of a large Lake in the Dis- 
trict of Sibundoy, a small rising ground is observed 
which has vomited from its bosom large pieces of 
rock, and that huge and profound cayerns are in the 
neighbourhood, surrounding the Desert called Bor- 
doncille; that almost the half of this Desert has 
been precipitated into the bowels of the Earth, and 
the other part raised as it were above the surface, 
till it had formed a mountain of stupendous eleva- 
tion, like another lofty mountain of similar origin, 
situate between Sibundoy and Aguarico, which in 
its formation overspread a great deal of the original 
soil, The Commissioners further state, that this 
mountain has, from the successive convulsions of 
the Earth, mouldered away, covering the high roads, 
and causing the formation of immense marshes in 
the neighbourhood: that portions of the earth, 
precipitated occasionally from its tops, fell into the 
bed of the river Balsayaco,and obstructed its course, 
the sudden and impetuous overthrow ot which des- 
troyed the lands and houses of the people of Santia- 
go, forcing its waters even as far as Putumayo, be- 
ing increased by nearly ninety tributary streams: and 
they state that the church and ten houses have been 
reduced to ruins, and the remainder of the inhabit- 
ants have fled into ahigh mountain, with all the 

images which they were able to save from the 
wreck, Almost the whole of this canton is over- 
spread with large abysses, principally in the parish 


where its numerous eruptions have 


of Yaevanquer, disturbed the course of the river 


fortunately not 


OTe constitated authorities have done all in their 


itigate this heart-rending calamity there. 
Three dollars were immediately forward- 
ed by the Governor to the eity of Pasto, and sub- 
scriptions to a considerable amount were entered in- 
to to relieve the present distresses occasioned by 
the calamity. Y. Com, Adv, 


A DAY BEHIND THE FAIR. 

A somewhat ludicrous scene occurred yesterday 
morning, about 8 o’clock, at a boarding house in the 
Bowery. ‘I'wo young men arrived there the day pre- 
vious (one of whom was the nephew of the lady who 
keeps the house, ) and engaged a private sitting room 
anda bed room for two or three weeks. The 
nephew introduced his companion as a fellow clerk 
with him ina mercantile house at Hartford, Coon., 
(which since turns out to be the fact,) and stated that 
they had come to New York merely for the purpose 
of seeing the place and paying their respects to the 
aunt, The old lady, pleased with this mark of af- 
fection on the part of the nephew, prepared the best 
bed-room in the house for their reception, set before 
them the best fair she had, and did all in her power 
to make them comfortable. Being fatigued, as they 
said, with their journey, they retired to rest very 
early and did not rise Ull near 8 next morning; they 
had but just sat down to breakfast, when a hasty 
knock was heard at the door, at which the young- 
est of the two was observed to betray no slight de- 
gree of uneasiness. In a minute or two afterwards 
the room door was entered somewhat abraptly by an 
elderly gentleman, evidently ina violent passion, 
who advanced towards the eldest of the two, and al- 
ter applying divers undignified epithets to him, was 
about to try the effects of his cane npon the shoulders 
of the young man; when the noise brought up the 
aunt, who flew at the old gentleman like a tigress 
defending one of her cubs. On the arrival of three 
or four of the boarders, something like order was 
restored; when the youngest of the two strangers 
was discovered to have fainted away, The youth 
was lifted on to a sofa, his stock was removed, and 
the collar of his shirt unbuttoned to facilitate his 
breathing—when (oh,shade of chaste Dian! tell it not 
in Gath!) there was revealed to sight the snowy bo- 
som of as pretty a lass as e’er ‘‘brush’d dew from 
lawn.” 

“The lovely stranger lay confess’d, 
A wire, in all her charms.” 

It seems that the young lady was the daughter of 
the old gentleman, who with a view to economy, had 
caused her to assist his clerk in keeping his books; 
the young couple, thus thrown, nothing loth, into 
each other’s way, made such good use of their time, 
that the old. Gentleman, on entering the counting 
room rather unexpectedly one morning, found them 
keeping tally with their lips instead of their pens; 
upon which he sent his daughter to reside with her 
grandmother, at Wethersfield. She contrived, how- 
ever, to send to and receive letters from her lover, 
in which they planned the elopement. How success- 
ful it was put in execution, our readers are already 
aware. -They left Hartford so as to get several 
hours start of the father, who did not reach New 
York until 6 o’clock yesterday morning; and suspect- 
ing that they wonld put up at the aunt’s house, made 
his way there immediately on arriving in the city. 
He was, however, too Jate—the young couple had con- 
trived to have the hymenial knot tied on the afternoon 
of their arrival. We presume this step was taken 
to avoid the risk incurred in publishing their inten- 
tion to marry, which mode of procedure is reqnier- 
ed by the laws of the state of Connecticut. How 

he affair will terminate we know not, as the parties 
ll lett New York for Hartford yesterday afternoon, 
but as the father was, in a double sense, ‘ a day be- 
hind the fair,” we would advise him to pocket the 
affront, and put the best face that he can upon the 
matter.—WV. Transcript. 


Select Poetry. 


THE LOVER. 

ANNETTE, ma belle, the die 1s cast, 

Triumph and power are gone for ever! 
Dll wed ere laughing June has pass’d, 

Frederick Augustus Ormona Clever! 
A most exquisite name, in sooth, 

And own’d by an exquisite creature— 
Yet, as perchance you doubt the trath, 

Suppose I give air, height and feature? 


Well, picture to youself a form 

In height just six feet and a quarter— 
Stately as oak that braves the storm, 

Yet graceful as ma’s only daughter: 
Fancy a head of classic tarn— 

A brow of more than regal splendour, 
Eyes that with truest feeling burn, 


And smiles that ask the heart’s surrender, 


Faney all this ma chere—’twill be 
Frederick Augustus in his glory! 
Just as seemed last night to me, 
While pouring forth affections, story; 
Three hours, with more than mortal 
He talk’d of marriage, love and duty— 
Gazing in my bewilder’d face, 
As though it breathed the soul of beauty! 


All who have mark’d his bearing proud, 
Of course must envy my election; 

None, save himself, ’mid fashion’s crowd, 
Have air distingue in pertection. 

Then, too, he sings ltalian—quotes— 
Drives four-in-hand with ease delightful; 

Can write the most bewitching notes, 
And wears a ring whose cost is frightful. 


The blues pronounce him “dull enough,’’ 
And say he’s not a spark of knowledge! 
Pshaw! what is language? horrid stuff— 
The pride of debutans at college! 
Augustus Clever’s travell’d far, 
ln every clime he’s been the passion; 
And now, sans doudtes, the proudest star, 
That light’s our changing world of fashion. 


He’s forty thousand, too, a year! 
Town-house and couutry, horses, carriage; 
(And, ’mid these times of pressure drear, 
One must regard such things in marriage; ) 
Oh, do you wonder if | hold 
Knowledge in slightest estimation, 
When youth, affection, grace and gold, 
Invite me to a brilliant station? 


*T would rouse the ire of womankind, 
Should 1, whotwenty springs have number’d, 
Reject, because my lover’s mind 
Was not with musty lore encumbered! 
And yet the blues have judged in haste— 
Pa says he’s quite averse to showin 
But that beneath the seeming waste, 
A vein of knowledge deep is flowing! 


So be it, then—ZJ shall not care— 
Pray recollect the month of roses; 
For then to all the world’s despair, 
My reign as Emma Dashwood closes! 
Oh, by the way, I hear that you 
Have just accepted Shallow Tangry. 
I give you joy—but entre nous, 
The man’s a fright, love! (don’t be angry.) 


On the 27th ult by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. 
JACOB SEILPEL, to Miss SARAH WEST. 

On Tuesday morning, 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, 
DILLER LUTHER, M. D.to Miss AMELIA HIESTER 
SPAYD, both of Reading, Pa. 

On Monday, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. MAT- 
THEW IRVIN, to Miss ELIZABETH DALLAS. 

On Tuesday evening, by the same, Mr. THOS. STONE, 
to Miss ELIZABETH EMERICK, ail of Kensington. 

On Tuesday 29:h ult. by the Rev. J. Harpell, Mr. GEO 
KOOKEN, to Miss MARY ANN BENNER, daughter of 
Mr. Charles Benner, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kennard, 
Mr. CHARLES M. PEARSON,to Miss MARY ANN 
DUTTON, all of this city. 

On ‘Thursday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
JAMES W. SCOTT, to Miss HANNAH CLARK. 

On Thursday, Ist instant, at Bustleton, by Alderman 
Knight. Mr. THOMAS CASTOR, to Miss SARAH W. 
KESTER, both of Oxford township, Philadelphia county. 

On Thursday morning, Ist inst. at St. Mary’s Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Kendrick, Mr. EMERICK WALTON, ot 
Pughtown, Chester county, Pa. to Miss ELIZABETH 
COOPER, daughter of Mr. Francis Cooper, of this city. 

On Thursday, Ist inst. in Christ Church, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, the Rev. ISAAC PARDEE, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, Del.to BOADICEA, daugh- 
ter of Caleb P. Bennet, Governor of Delaware. 

At Princeton, N. J.on Thursday morning, 29th ult. by 
the Rev. Dr. Rice, ASHBEL GREEN, Jr. Esq. of Colum- 


bia, Pa.to Miss MARY E. eldest daughter of J. Joline, of 


the former place. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. L. M‘Combs, Mr. EVAN 
no =~ gh to Miss CATHERINE BATEY, both of South- 
wark,. 

On Thursday evening, by the same, Mr. GEO. SET- 
MON, to Miss JANE DONNELLY, both of Southwark. 

On the evening of the Ist inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
ler, Mr. JACOB CLOTHILER, to Miss ELIZABETH 
RHIL, ali of Keasinzton. ‘ 

Ou Friday morning, 2d inst. by the Rev. Chas. Pitman, 
Mr. WILLIAM MOOREHEAD, Printer, to Miss SUSAN 
W. BODINE, all of this city 

On the 30th ultimo, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOHN 8. 


GRIFFIN, to Miss SARAH ANN DICKINSON, both of 


this city. 
On the 13th ultimo, by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, Mr. 


THOMAS THROP, to Miss SASAN COFFEE, both of 


Southwark. 

On the Ist inst. by Alderman Ash, Mr. JOHN CAFREY 
MIDDLETON, of New Jersey, to Miss JULLA MILLER, 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst. by the same, WILLIAM REASONER, 
to ANN ELIZA HOFFNER, both of the District of South- 
wark. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. ISAAC 
P. WENDELL, of Bustleton, to Miss MARY NORCROSS, 
of this city. 

in Bel-Air, Md. on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Isaac 
Orchard, of Philadelphia, Mr. WILLIAM H. ORCHARD, 
to Miss SOPHIA BELTON, both of Bel-Air. 

In the borough of Wilkesbarre, on Thursday evening, 
by the Rev. Mr. Heberton, E. B. WORTHINGTON, to 
Miss SARAH M‘SHANE, eldest daughter of Ezekiel 
M‘Shane, Esq. late of Philadelphia, deceased, 

On Sunday evening, 22d of December last, by the Rev. 
Wm.E. Ashton, C R. CLUTCH. of this city, to ELIZA- 
BETH, eldest daughter of John Watkins, of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst, by the Rev. C. Pitman, 
Mr JAMES HARMSTEAD, to Mrs. MARY ANN DBA- 
CON, both of Philadelphia. 


On the Ist ult. by the same, Mr. WILLIAM ASHTON, 


of Kentucky, to Miss ELIZABETH A 
On the 3d ultimo, by the wird 


Of this 
same, Mr. ALEXAN 
HICKEY, to Miss MARY TOOLE, both of this = 


On the 10th ult. by the same, Mr. JOHN THO 
to Mise PHEBE ELIZABETH BEESLEY, both of 
city. 

On the 20th ult by the same, Mr. GEORGE BO 
HOUSE, to Miss EMILY 8. CARTY, both br otep 

On the 24ih ultimo, by the same, Mr. THEODORE 
WEBB, to Miss SARAHS. RUTTER, both of this cit . 

,of New York, to LLIZABETH, 
Charles Cany, of this city. Gaughter of 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. W, J Gib. 
son, Mr. WILLIAM ALEXANDER WRAY, of Beaver 
Pa. to Miss LUCY ANN COMPSTON, of this city,” 
the Rev. John Chambers, Mr 

PHREYS,to Mrs. ANN ‘NY 

n_ Thursday, Ist inst. by the same, Mr.C 

FRANCIs, to Miss MARY ANN LEE, all of thie ees 

On the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. HENRYG. FULMER 
to Miss ANNA BARBARA CARR, all of this city. . 
Rev. E. 8. Ely, JOHN M. HART 

ECCA, ter of © 
ug apt. Jacob Wing, all of thig 
n Monday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. M 
JACOB WEAVER, to CAROLINE, danghier of tee’ 
Esq all of this city. 
t Norris town, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. J. C. 
JOHN H. SCHEETZ, Esq. to Miss ANNA MARGY 
R “5 PLUMSTEAD, step daughter of Philip S. Mack. 

At Frankford, on Saturday, 3d inst. by Geor 

. ge K. Budd 
Esq. Mr. JOSEPH CARTER, of Buck. j 

On Sunday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Moore 
Mr. DANIEL F. WHILLDIN, Primer, i JSAN 
W. KELLUM, all of this city. 

On Thursday, Ist inst. by Alderman Laws, Mr. JOSEPH 
SWARTZ, of Kensington, to MARIA DAILBY, of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On the Ist inst. at Newark, N. J. by the Rev. D. Dedge, 
JOHN B. BIOREN, of Philadelphia, to JANETTE Nesy. 
LER, daughter of John Cannon, Esq. of Norwalk, Conn 

On Thursday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr 
JOEL J. BANES, Attorney at Law, of Philadelphia’ for. 
merly of Hatfield township, Montgomery couny, to Miss 
EUPHEMIA DAVIS, of the latter place, 

On the Ist inst. at Pittsburg, by the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Herring, Mr. MARTIN HILL, formerly of Kensington 
Philadelphia county, to Miss CATHERINE HATTON, of 

On Sunday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. G.C. Pots 


Mr, WM. 8. RICHARDS, to Miss LILLY ANN 
LACE, all of this city. * E WAL 


DIED. 


On Monday morning, 28th instant, after a long ilin 
which she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. SARAR 
RIDGWAY, in the 39th year of her age, wife of the late 
Benjamin 8. Ridgway, of Charleston, South Carolina. 

On Monday evening, JAMES L. DOUGHERTY, in the 
30th year of his age. 

On the 28th inst. FRANCIS J. W. CONNELL, in the 
34th year of his age. ; 

On Monday, 26th inst. DAVID TOWNSEND, Egg. of 
Cape May, N. J. in the 60th year of his age. 

In this city, on the 11th inst. after an illness of 5 weeks, 
Mrs. MARY E. BRUFF, consort of James F. Bruff, of Bal- 
timore, in the 23d year of her age. which she bore with 
perfect resignation .o the will of him who was her com- 
fort in affliction, her Saviour in death, her resurrection 
and eternal life. 

On the morning of the 27th inst. SARAH ANN, daugh- 
ter of Reuben Webb, in the 10th year of her age. 

At St. Marys, (Georgia,) on the 9th instant, Mr. JOHN 
SLEIGH, aged 76 years, a native of Philadelphia, anda 
soldier of the Revolution. 

On the 29th ult. at Potosi, (Mo.) Miss THEODOSIA N, 
WESTCOTT, formerly of Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the 30th ult. in the 62d year of her 
age, Mrs. ELIZABETH DARE. 

On the evening of the 28th ultimo, Mr. CHARLES P. 
YARD, aged 41 years. 

On the 224 of 4th month, at his mother’s residence, Kent 
county, Md. DAVID W. BOWERS, aged 22 years. 

On the 28th ult. near Easton, Pa. on his way from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to Morristown, New Jersey, JAS. DADE, 
a young man highly respected and esteemed by all who 
knew him. 
On Thursday morning, Ist inst. PATRICK HARPER, 
in ihe 28th year of his age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mr. CHAS. BRIGHTWELL, 
in the 41st year of his age. 

On Saturday, 26th ult. EMILY, daughter of Aaron C. 
Engle, aged 3 years. 

On the 22d ult. at Angusta, (Géeo.) ANN M. wifeof Jobo 
Greiner, and daughter of Dr..J. Barry, of the former 
place. 

At New Orleans, on the 12th ult. HENRY EMILE, son 
of Nathaniel and Louisa Sylvester, aged 3 years and& 


months, 
On Thursday, Ist inst. ALEXANDER. HALL, in the 
62d year of his age . 


On the Ist inst. Mrs. SUSANNAH BUTLER, in the 70th 
year of hear age. 

On Thursday morning, Ist inst. EDWARD P. EISEN: 
BREY, son of Join Eisenbrey, Sen. in the 17th year of his 
age. 

On Priday morning, 2d inst. Mrs. CYNTHIA HARLAN, 
aged 62 years. 

On the Ist instant, ELIZABETH, daughter of the late 
Adam Herkness, in the 19th year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, 30th ultumo, AARON KILLE, 
Merchant of this city, in the 5)st year of his age. 

At Natchez, Mississippi, March 2d, 1834, Mr. THOS. 
NORRIS, formerly of Philadelphia, Painter, aged 8 
years- 

O Sunday morning, in the 22d year of his age, CEPHAS 
GROVES, son of Daniel Groves. 

After a lingering illness, Mrs. MARGARET LEE 
BREAD, in the 76th year of her age. 

At New Orleans, on the 18th ult. GEORGE SALKILD, 
Esq. H. B. M. Consul, aged 62 years. : 

On Mondey morning. 5th inst. after a severe illness, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH FOX, in the 58th year of her age- 

On Sunday, 4th mst, JOHN C. LOWBER, £s4- RLES 

On Saturday, 3d instant, of emall-pox, Mr. UHA Pitts: 
PARSEL, plane maker, late of Pittsburg, Pa. [The Ui 
burg and Cincinnati papers are requested (0 Copy 
above. 

On Saturday evening, 3d inst. after along and 
illness, Mrs. ELIZABETH FORSYTH, in the 624 

r age. 


severe 
year of 


On Second-day, the 5th inst. in the 32d year of her age, 
RACHEL 8. wife of Amos Atkinson. 


MARRIED. 
| 
| 
| BEBRBLON 


